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ANY who saw our wounded and 
blinded prisoners come home from 
Germany were in tears at the sight of 
suffering so bravely borne. But the first 
thought of the men themselves was for 
their comrades LEFT BEHIND in the 
prison camps. The war has no greater 
tragedy than the thought of young, active 
men spending some of the best years of 
their lives in captivity. Please send a 
donation NOW. 


£5 will keep 2 prisoners supplied with regular 
parcels and cigarettes for six months. 


£50 will keep 20 prisoners supplied with regular 
parcels and cigarettes for six months. 


IMPORTANT. If you are interested in a particular 
Prisoner, please attach details. Parcels will be sent 
him in your name. 
MISS CHRISTINE KNOWLES, 0.8.£., Hon. Director, and LORD ABERDARE, Chairman. 
BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR BOOKS AND GAMES FUND. 
(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940.) 
Carrington House, Hertford Street, London, W.1. 


Ce Se ee a OEP ER TE to help British Prisoners of War. 
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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


As we go to press the news of the revolt in Germany is coming 
in. All the facts are by no means certain, but enough is 

! already known to enable the world to realise 
ae the significance of a few of the details. At 

y the moment of writing, Himmler, the S.S. and 
the Gestapo appear to have the situation in hand. Be that 
as it may, it is already plain that this is no revolt of a couple 
of dismissed generals only and a handful of subordinates. 
Not only is it sufficiently dangerous to the régime to bring 
Hitler, Goering and Doenetz to the microphone and to voice 
their appeals and orders in strident terms, but, if they are in 
ignorance of the exact extent of the revolt, they have—plainly 
—no illusions about its potential menace to themselves. It 
is certain that Goering would not lightly have gone out of his 
way to undermine the faith of the German army and people 
in the competence of the German General Staff, for what he 
said about ‘‘ cowardly and incompetent ” generals will not 
only come as a profound shock to a people accustomed to 
revere and idolise its military leaders, but is bound to bring 
home to them that in the opinion of several generals, whom 
they have deeply respected, the war is irretrievably lost. 
Even if Himmler and the Gestapo succeed in quickly stamping 
out the revolt by ruthless extermination, the long-term effects 
of all this upon the fighting quality of the German soldier 
may prove far from considerable. As for the generals, we 
need waste no sympathy upon them. Like the overwhelming 
majority of the German people, they supported Hitler so long 
as he succeeded ; their quarrel with him now is that he has 
failed to deliver the goods, and is prepared to sacrifice the 
German army to save, if he can, his own skin. The mass 
of the German people have openly rejoiced at Nazi brutalities 
in occupied territories ; they applaud Hitler’s objectives. So 
do the generals, and those who revolt do so because they see 
in Hitler’s conduct of the war the bungling of the corporal 
and of the house-painter ; they see the influence of Hitler’s 
entourage which—with few exceptions—are not only civilians, 
whom they despise, but upstarts and careerists of the gutter. 
Allied military pressure has created the fissures which are now 
appearing in the Nazi edifice ; this is no moment to sit back 
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and rejoice, but the time for redoubling the effort, the hour 
for renewed attack by land and sea and air. 


APPALLED by Mussolini’s downfall—so neatly staged by the 
King and Badoglio—the German people were at the time 
. reassured by Hitler that such a thing could 
ele mg never occur in Germany. He went on to 
emphasise the completeness of the under- 
standing and collaboration between himself and the German 
General Staff. But now Hitler declares that the plot against 
him is “‘ just like that in Italy.” The extent of the plot they 
can judge by the nature and extent of the measures taken to 
meet it. Whether Goebbels’ assertions regarding the part 
played by Providence and the invulnerability of the Fuehrer 
and the alleged semi-divine status of that individual with a 
background of Niebelungenlied and Valhalla and Wotan will 
be sufficient to counteract in the mind of the average Hun the 
shattering blow to his faith in the long-idolised generals 
remains to be seen. 


East, west, and south in Europe great battles are raging. 
Heavier blows than ever before have already fallen on the 
Germans. In Normandy British troops have 
captured Caen and are driving far beyond it, 
side by side with Canadians. The Americans have taken 
Cherbourg and are pushing their front south at the base of the 
Cotentin Peninsula. Allied pressure in Italy has compelled 
the Germans to continue with very little pause their prolonged 
retreat. In the east the victorious Russians have advanced 
in White Russia and Eastern Poland. Estonia, Latvia and 
the Carpathians apart, there appears to be a general German 
withdrawal in the East, the retreating German armies being 
largely denuded of armour which has been switched to the 
West. The toll of German prisoners and dead is mounting 
all over Europe. Already the last phase of the war is in 
sight. Once we looked forward anxiously to what might come 
at the end of the beginning. Now we can survey with 
confidence the beginning of the end. 


Summer Battles 


SINCE the capture of Rome on June 4 the Allied armies in 
Italy have driven the enemy back more than 150 miles to 
Seeeealtisiiaiin the north on a front the same distance in 

es ¥ breadth spanning the whole Italian Peninsula. 
This advance has not been easy. Though the Germans have 
on the whole been retreating, there have been many delaying 
actions; and among the mountains and ravines and river 
valleys of Central Italy the defensive powers of modern 
weapons and methods when used by even a handful of resolute 
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men have cost the Allies much effort and trouble and have 
often slowed down seriously the pace of their advance. Even 
so, the past month has seen striking progress—in which one 
satisfactory feature is the fact that it has been won without 
damage to the world-famous centres of Perugia, Assisi and 
Siena. More strenuous efforts lie ahead. From Rome north- 
wards the Germans have been fighting a delaying action 
while they prepared their next main defensive position—the 
so-called ‘‘ Line of the Goths ’’—in the mountains north of 
Florence. This new line runs through the very formidable 
country between Pisa and Rimini. Here the chain of the 
Apennines rises to some 6,000 feet and stretches from coast 
to coast in a manner which makes outflanking movements 
practically impossible. Roads are few, tracks linking the hill 
towns and villages wind bewilderingly, height massed behind 
height gives command of the approaches and valleys in 
between. In addition, the steeper slopes of this part of the 
Apennines face the Allied forces which have to approach 
and attack from the south, whereas the German defenders 
will enjoy the gentler slopes stretching south from the valley 
of the Po along which to bring their munitions and supplies. 
Though the Germans have not had too much time for the 
work, we may be sure that they have strengthened the natural 
defences of the position with their usual competence. After 
the fall of Arezzo on July 16, the Allied approach to the 
Line of the Goths cannot be long delayed. Hard fighting 
against a strong position lies ahead; but the quality of 
the Allied troops of many nations who have co-operated 
successfully in Italy, Allied strength in artillery and complete 
command of the air, and the skill and experience of General 
Alexander ensure that the time and cost required will be kept 
down to a minimum. 


No more important political event has occurred for many a 
a long day than the decision of the United States—which 
President Roosevelt announced on July 11— 
to recognise the French Committee of National 
Liberation as the de facto authority for the 
government of the liberated area of France pending elections. 
This decision is among the results achieved by General de 
Gaulle during a successful visit to Washington. To many 
people it came as a surprise. It was generally understood 
that, in this matter, British foreign policy followed American 
and that British recognition had been withheld, partly if not 
wholly, to please Washington. The visit began with good 
omens. On arrival General de Gaulle was received with 
the full honours due to him as head of the French Army, 
including a salute of 17 guns and a guard of honour. At the 
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conclusion of General de Gaulle’s visit it was clear that 
friction arising from earlier misunderstandings had been 
dissipated ; that the General himself, thanks to his unflinching 
loyalty to the cause of France, had won a great triumph; 
and that Franco-American relations were on a better basis 
than at any time since before the war. The reference to the 
future of French Indo-China is one of far-reaching significance 
and one in which the President’s hand is clearly discernible. 

The American decision testifies to the increasing national 
vitality of France. To-day the French Provisional Govern- 
ment contains representatives of all political shades, including 
the Communists. It is acknowledged by all fighting French- 
men, both in France and in the world. It has all the attributes 
of authority ; it controls armies, organises resistance, conducts 
the civil government of liberated areas, and rules in the 
interests of France and the Allied cause, the whole of the great 
French Empire except Indo-China, which flaccid Vichy 
traitors handed over to Japan. Great problems still remain. 
A French constituent assembly—which General de Gaulle 
says will be convened at the earliest possible moment—has 
still to meet and can alone determine the constitution of 
France and the manner in which the French Parliament will 
be elected and function. Meanwhile France may rest assured 
of British sympathy: only the short-sighted can fail to 
realise that the rebirth of France is a European as well as 
a British interest. 


NowHERE is the increasing national vitality of France more 
manifest than in the work of the French Forces of the Interior. 
: These patriot forces comprehend the groups 

— Fights belonging to what has hitherto been known 
- as the Maquis. They are by no means simply 
guerilla bands but include an organised military force—the 
Army of the French Forces of the Interior—to which the dis- 
tinguished General Koenig was recently appointed commander. 
Two special communiqués from General Eisenhower’s head- 
quarters paid tribute on June 17 and July 6 to the work which 
this army has done. As part of a large plan of sabotage, it 
undertook to paralyse railway and road traffic and interrupt 
telegraph and telephone communications in the German rear ; 
and what has already been accomplished in this respect 
achieved all and more than several divisions of paratroops 
would otherwise have had to undertake and is officially 
acknowledged to “‘ have delayed considerably the movement 
of German reserves to the combat zone.” Besides such 
sabotage of German transport and communications, troops 
of the French Forces of the Interior have engaged the Germans 
in battle on a considerable scale and have liberated strate- 
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gically important districts. The weight of the French patriot 
attack is indicated by the fact that the Germans have had to 
use armour and aircraft in these operations and that German 
casualties have often been heavy. The districts which the 
second communiqué from General Eisenhower’s headquarters 
describes as “‘ liberated ”’ are the Doubs, the Ain, the Vercors, 
the Ardeche, and part of the Gers. The Doubs lies between 
Dijon and the Swiss frontier, and patriot operations there 
have rendered the main railway through Belfort—one of the 
principal routes from Germany into France—practically 
useless to the Germans. The Ain lies farther south on the 
alternative line of communications between Geneva and 
Lyons. The Ardeche, a department on the right bank of 
the Rhone south of Lyons, and the Vercors, a district south- 
west of Grenoble, flank the main communications between 
Marseilles and central France. In the Gers—which lies west 
of Toulouse and south of Bordeaux—French patriots inter- 
fere with German movements in south-west France. 

The French Army of the Interior includes men of many 
different backgrounds. Besides the original small bands of 
patriots, there are thousands of refugees from Vichy’s labour 
press-gangs and conscription laws, escaped French prisoners 
of war, the youth from Vichy’s military colleges, even con- 
tingents of Vichy militia, gendarmerie and customs officials. 
Behind these more active and organised elements stand the 
mass of the French people. The Germans thought they had 
hit on a clever dodge when they organised “‘ fifth columns ”’ in 
various countries to aid their plans of aggression. Now they 
are learning what it means to have what is perhaps the 
biggest ‘fifth column” in Europe working and fighting 
against them in the battle of France. 


Caen is a badly damaged city, broken and shattered by 
shelling and bombing. Some of its fine historical monuments 
have survived, but many have perished. Parts 
of the city still remain, but the whole of the 
centre, including the shopping and industrial area, has been 
demolished. The loss of life may also be higher than was at 
first thought. Early reports suggest that deaths may number 
as Many as 5,000 out of the 30,000 or so who remained in 
the town during the two great bombardments, one soon after 
the Allied landings, the other just before the city was liberated. 
One reason why casualties were so high is that the Germans 
iast March confiscated all wireless sets in Normandy, and few 
people were therefore able to hear the warning broadcast from 
London. The people of Caen have been very generous and very 
understanding about the damage done to their city. But there 
is some natural inclination to question the necessity of it all. 
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They ask in particular whether Caen need have been bombed 
so heavily in the last stages, at a time when there were practi- 
cally no Germans in the town. The point has been considered 
and the military authorities hold that the bombing was the 
reason why the Germans failed to mount any organised 
counter-attack. This should be explained to the people of 
Caen—and Allied experience here should be reviewed so as to 
ensure that every possible reason is drawn from it for a future 
in which, alas ! it may for some time to come be necessary to 
bomb the cities of our friends and allies in the process of 
liberating them. 


AN article appeared recently in the Johannesburg Séar, one 
of South Africa’s leading anti-republican papers, setting forth 
‘ the aims of the Republicans and telling of a 
rer ae we subscription list now open for ‘“‘ The Republican 
- Struggle Fund.” It states that it is anticipated 
that the £20,000, which has already been subscribed, will have 
grown to a very large electioneering fund, allowing for a 
full-time paid organiser in each constituency, by the time 
when the next general election is constitutionally due in 1948. 
It records that the Republican leaders consider that a large 
majority in Parliament will in 1948 vote for a Republican 
Government for the Union of South Africa for the following 
reasons :— 

(x1) That out of a total estimated white population of 
2,425,000 at that date the electorate will number 1,435,000; 
that while the ratio of Afrikaans-speaking to English-speaking 
people is now 59 to 41 (vide Union Year Book), the number 
of Afrikaans-speaking voters will have in 1948 increased 
by 116,000, as compared with an increase of 64,000 English- 
speaking voters. 

(2) That the birth rate among the Afrikaner people is very 
considerably higher than it is among the English-speaking 
people. 

(3) That every Afrikaans-speaking man, woman and child, 
without exception, longs in his heart for the establishment 
some day of an Afrikaner nation and Afrikaans as the only 
official language. 

That race hatred, self-sufficiency, isolationism and 
unilingualism (Afrikaans) require scarcely any propaganda in 
a country where every Afrikaans-speaking child is brought up 
to these ideals at its mother’s knee. 

(5) That the English-speaking section of the people, which 
for years has not been replenished from Britain, take as a 
whole very little interest in the way the Union is governed so 
long as they are unmolested in their occupations. 
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(6) That an agreement that Britain can use Simonstown 
can, if inconvenient, be broken at any time. It may be 
questioned how many of those members of both Houses of 
Parliament who listened to Field-Marshal Smuts were aware 
of what is happening in South Africa or knew how many in 
the Union will demand severance from the British connection 
as soon as their leaders believe the war is sufficiently forgotten. 


THE facts enumerated in the Prime Minister’s long statement 
to Parliament has enabled the nation to view the pilotless 
“ Doodle-bugs ” aircraft in its true perspective. The nonsense 

s* about “ Southern England ” has been dropped 
and London is revealed as the true target of this new develop- 
ment of modern war. This “ revelation ’’ was long overdue. 
Already holiday makers had for some days begun to arrive in 
London from the North. These good people, accustomed in 
the 1940-41 days of the Blitz to believe that ‘‘ Southern 
England ’”’ meant the towns on the Channel coast, were not 
a little surprised and annoyed to discover that London was 
again under aerial bombardment. That much, they felt— 
and said—Mr. Herbert Morrison might have told them. 
Certainly Mr. Churchill did not minimise the effects of the new 
weapon though he made no attempt to answer the questions 
he himself marshalled and which he knew are in everybody’s 
mind. ‘‘ Will the rocket bomb come? Will improved 
explosives come with greater ranges and vaster speeds and 
larger warheads ?’”’ The impression left upon his audience 
was that while the R.A.F. and the American air forces may 
reduce the number which reach the target nothing short of 
the occupation of the soil from which they are fired is likely 
to terminate once and for all the suffering and damage which 
they cause. Aimed at the civilian population they will not 
affect the outcome of the war. What the Germans failed to 
do in 1940 they cannot achieve in 1944. 


THE pilotless aircraft is the answer to the losses in pilots and 
aircrews. Its true significance lies perhaps in that the new 
weapon is in its infancy. Unless science can 
discover an answer to it the potentialities of the 
pilotless aircraft are as grim as they are considerable. It is 
cheap and said to be easy to manufacture ; it is fast and, 
unlike ordinary aircraft, is not dependent upon reasonably 
good weather conditions. It makes no return journey and 
cuts down by half, therefore, the possibilities of destroying 
it. Wherever it falls it is almost bound to do some damage. 
Under these circumstances it is not surprising that people 
should take an interest in it. Socialists tumbled over each 
other to use it for their own political ends. 


Spanish Canard 
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ing to Mr. Shinwell—apparently originating in Russia that the 
pilotless aircraft had been manufactured in Spain was given 
the widest possible publicity by members of the Labour Party 
who for years have done their best to provoke that country 
into war on the German side. It does not seem to have 
occurred to these gentlemen of the Left that since September, 
1939, we have had quite enough on our hands as it is. It is 
disheartening to note that our Socialists seem incapable of 
considering the national interest before the prejudices of 
their own political party—even in time of war. This latest 
suggestion that the pilotless aircraft was tested and manu- 
factured in Spain was not only harmful to Anglo-Spanish 
relations, but more than usually imbecile. It did not 
apparently occur to our intelligent intellectuals of the Left 
that if a country possesses a secret invention the very last 
place in which they will attempt to manufacture it will be a 
neutral country. This story should be remembered. It 
testifies to Socialist stupidity and to complete disregard of the 
national interest. 


THE Polish Government in Poland reports that the Germans 
have murdered more than 400,000 Hungarian Jews, mainly at 

the notorious concentration camp at Oswiecim 
eller not far from Cracow. Over a further 250,000 

hangs the threat of deportation from Hungary 
to Poland and death. The Polish Government in Poland 
states that this massacre began on May 15 with the deporta- 
tion from Hungary of 62 railway carriages crowded with 
Jewish children from two to eight years old. After this fora 
considerable period six railway trains loaded with Jewish 
adults passed every day through the railway station of 
Plaszow near Cracow. These victims of the Germans were 
sent to Oswiecim, where most of them have been slaughtered. 
Before deportation these people were told that they would be 
exchanged in Poland for prisoners of war. At Osweicim some 
Jews were forced—with typical Nazi refinement of cruelty— 
to write cheerful letters to relatives in Hungary. 

Oswiecim is the biggest concentration camp in Poland. 
Conditions there are far worse than in the notorious concen- 
tration camp at Dachau. At Oswiecim the Germans have 
built gas chambers with special installations enabling them to 
kill upwards of 6,000 people daily. Even the gas chambers 
of Oswiecim could not cope, however, with the task set them 
in the second half of 1942, when the Germans began literally 
to exterminate the Jews of Poland. Two more camps for 
wholesale murder were accordingly constructed in Poland, 
one at Tremblinka and the other near Rawa Ruska, not 
far from Lvov. In these three camps over 2,000,000 
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Polish Jews are reported to have been slaughtered. Other 
victims include many prominent Poles. The Minister of 
Information correctly described the situation when he said 
on July 6 that what the Germans are doing is nothing less 
than setting up abattoirs in Europe, and that the Jews 
shepherded into them “ are dispatched with the sort of brutal 
efficiency in which the Prussians delight.”” Mr. Bracken 
added: ‘‘ This is the biggest scandal in the history of 
human crime, and the responsibility rests with the German 
people.”’ 


LasT month we quoted a certain German, a Lieutenant 
Schackert, who wrote from a Russian hospital to a friend that 

Germans had marked out their claims to the 
The (German Crimea and the Ukraine with their blood. 

This month brings evidence from Normandy 
of similar mental preparation for another German war of 
conquest. It comes from the Canadian correspondent, 
Matthew Halton, who reports: “I have been talking to 
German prisoners from a crack German formation—an S.S. 
Panzer Division. Some of these fanatical young warriors 
have been talking freely. One of them said to me: ‘ There 
are ten million children in Germany being trained as we have 
been trained. When they grow up these children will be the 
best soldiers in history. Our day—Germany’s day—will 
come later on. We may lose this war, but not the next 


x») 


one. 


WHEN the United States broke off diplomatic relations with 
Finland, Mr. Cordell Hull wisely distinguished between the 
Finland Finnish people and the Government of Pro- 

fessor Linkomies. None the less, the story of 
the diplomatic efforts of the United Nations to extricate 
Finland from the World War (in which the Finns have in the 
past repeatedly declared their wish to play no part, being 
primarily concerned only to defend their independence and 
democratic way of life) does not make inspiring reading. It 
was obvious at the time that if Finland were to make peace 
soon after the Italian debacle the moral effect upon Germany’s 
Balkan satellites was likely to be considerable. Since the 
Tepudiation of the idea of “ spheres of influence,” it has been 
generally supposed that the Russian terms to Finland earlier 
in the year were the outcome of Anglo-Russian-American 
consultation. Certainly the peace terms were widely described 
as “ generous ”’ in the Press of the United Nations, although in 
fact they were more severe than those which, in March, 1940, 
this country refused to transfer for consideration by the 
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Finnish Government on the grounds of their extreme harsh- 
ness. In the end Sweden discharged the function England 
declined. The 1944 terms, after prolonged consideration, 
were refused by the Finns, who entertained grave doubts 
whether the military and economic clauses were capable of 
fulfilment by them. They appeared to regard the peace offer 
as an invitation to commit national suicide and the negotia- 
tions came to an end. 


It is difficult to believe that a diplomatic opportunity was 
not at this juncture missed by the United Nations, and that 
. the failure to extricate Finland this spring did 
a not in fact pave the way for the German 
diplomatic success in the summer. What has 
since followed was well-nigh inevitable. The Russians 
launched a powerful offensive in the Karelian isthmus, sup- 
ported by a tremendous artillery barrage which, with air and 
sea support, tore open the Finnish defences and carried the 
Russian forces to Viborg. Here the Finns counter-attacked 
and have for the time being held our allies. But the serious- 
ness of the military situation following upon the loss of defences 
prepared in depth in the isthmus itself was not lost upon the 
Finnish Government—or upon the Germans. Ribbentrop 
arrived in Helsinki, a military alliance was concluded post- 
haste, German troops poured into the country, and Professor 
Linkomies, the Prime Minister, announced on July 1 the 
determination of his Government to continue the war: 
‘“‘ There was no alternative for Finland but to fight for her 
present and her future. The guiding light for the Finnish 
Government is the task of saving Finland from imminent 
extermination.” It is plain therefore that in the face of 
military catastrophe and the prospect of partial, if not total, 
occupation of the country by Russian troops, the Finns con- 
cluded the military alliance with Germany, which they had 
hitherto declined, in return for immediate military assistance. 
The results of this action remain to be seen. 


REACTIONS in this country to these events have on the whole 
been moderate. There has been little inclination to sneer at a 

small people on the verge of the abyss. The 
— United States, which never declared war on 

Finland, reacted more strongly. Monsieur 
Procopé, the Finnish Minister in Washington, was declared a 
persona non grata and put under house arrest, treatment 
accorded to no other foreign diplomatic representative in the 
history of the United States—with the exception of the 
Japanese after Pearl Harbour. This action is the more note- 
worthy in view of the fact that M. Procopé is a former President 
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of the League of Nations—the assembly which unanimously 
expelled Russia from its membership following the Soviet’s 
unprovoked attack upon Finland on November 30, 1939. 
The action taken against the Minister and his English wife 
occurred before the Finnish-German alliance, and was 
described by a Republican senator as ‘‘ shabby.’’ Meanwhile 
President Roosevelt declared that American policy 
could not be bought for 148,000 dollars—a reference to the 
continued payment of her war debt to the United States by 
Finland. Subsequently Washington severed diplomatic 
relations, but has not—so far—declared war. 

THE proverbial “ fog of war’ continues to shroud events in 
Yugoslavia to a greater degree than in most countries, yet 
many and disturbing are the accounts which 
leak out as the months pass. These appear to 
confirm the impression that Marshal Tito is 
not after all the effective controller of such large parts of the 
country as certain circles would have us believe. Indeed 
after the German airborne attack on his headquarters Tito 
escaped to the greater safety of an island where under the pro- 
tection of British naval guns he now remains. Meanwhile 
more or less unspecified allegations continue to be levelled 
against Mihailovitch, more particularly against his com- 
manders. Whatever may be the truth about these the press 
of the United States continues to provide evidence of services 
rendered by Mihailovitch alike to British and American 
bomber crews shot down in the Balkans. More than once 
he has saved them. It is not easy to understand why such 
news should be suppressed in this country. 


News from 
Yugoslavia 


MEANWHILE the smoke screen continues. In the beginning 

of the month a Socialist Member of Parliament tabled a 
question to Mr. Eden about “‘ the Government 

_— Smoke 6 Marshal Tito.” Believing Tito useful to the 
cause of the United Nations we have supplied 

him and his partisans with arms, while—rightly or wrongly— 
withholding supplies to Mihailovitch. We have, however, 
never given Tito political support, let alone regarded him and 
his followers, whatever their number, as a ‘“ Government.” 
The only Government of Yugoslavia which exists is the legiti- 
mate, Royal and constitutional Government. It is a pity 
that Mr. Eden withheld the rebuke which this insolent question 
invited. There is little reason why members of the Labour 
Party should be taken as seriously as they do themselves, but 
it is worthy of note that many are apparently Republicans 
and miss no opportunity of attacking Monarchy abroad— 
they dare not do so at home. In this case the implication is 
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that if any person surrounds himself with ruffians prepared to 
kill Germans, adopts the title of Marshal (there was no such 
military rank in the Yugoslav army until the King 
created it the other day)—he and his followers are 
entitled—according to some Labour members—to be regarded | 
as a “Government” by the British House of Commons. 
That anything so jejune and silly could happen is a natural , 
consequence of the departure from traditional policy to ( 
support existing constitutional régimes only, and of allowing ( 
considerations of military expediency to outweigh political 
commonsense. But it has happened, and could only happen 
on account of the officially sponsored policy that if a man i 
kills a Hun on Monday, well, then he is our friend for ever § | 

€ 

S 

0 
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from Tuesday morning. If it be said that we had no alter- 
native because ‘‘ Marshal ” Tito has done the fighting, let us 
remember that he alone has had the supplies. It should be 
recalled, too, that Tito is a Croat ; the men who are the back- 
bone of Yugoslavia and the fighting men of that country are ft 
the Serbs. Hitherto they have not given their support to Tito 
or withdrawn it from Mihailovitch. Until they do both we 
might do worse than suspend final judgment. 


are intensifying their atrocities in Greece. One recent piece 
che of German terrorism had as victims the 
eaeies mm _ inhabitants of Distomon, a village not far from 
aa Delphi, on the Levadeia-Amfissa road three 
miles north of the Gulf of Corinth. As the Germans drove up 
in cars from Levadeia they fired on peasants at work in the 
fields, on villagers walking along the road, and on anyone else 
whom they happened to see. In the village they kicked 
children to death and murdered women and young girls after 
violating and mutilating them bestially. Other villagers were 
herded together and shot with dum-dum bullets. The 
Germans refused to allow survivors to give medical aid to the 
wounded and killed the village chemist for trying to do this. 
They also killed the priest after putting out his eyes. When 
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they withdrew the Germans had killed more than 700 men, i 
women and children in this one small village alone. Another th 
act of German terrorism had as its object the village of J ;, 
Sperchias, about twenty miles west of Lamia. Sperchias was , 
burnt down after the Germans had butchered 26 old people f ;;_ 
who were unable to leave their houses. When the inhabitants f |, 
returned to save what they could from the remains of their f | 
homes, they found that the Germans had hidden anti-personnel P 
mines in the ruins. A third village which German savagery 

has destroyed recently is Klisoura, some ten miles east of the § UN 
town of Kastoria, in Macedonia. Greek guerrillas killed two — par 
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German motor-cyclists near Klisoura, whereupon the male 
villagers, knowing what was in store, took to the mountains. 
The women and children were left behind in the hope that the 
Germans would spare them. A few hours later a German 
column arrived in Klisoura and searched the village for the 
guerrillas. They failed, but fired the houses. Half were burnt 
to the ground. A few days later the bodies of 250 women and 
children were recovered from the ruins. Between the occupation 
of the country in April and May, 1941, and: the end of last 
March the Germans (and the Italians and Bulgarians) destroyed 
1,085 towns and villages and drove more than 1,500,000 people 
into the mountains without food, shelter or adequate clothing. 
In April, 1941, the Reichenberg newspaper Die Zeit had the 
effrontery to write: ‘‘ The Greeks are no longer the repre- 
sentatives of Hellas. The Germans have become the holders 
of the true Greco-Nordic spirit.” In fact, German conduct 
in Greece since 1941 has amply demonstrated how incapable 
these savages are of even understanding such a claim. 


A CHARACTERISTIC and significant incident occurred in the 
House of Commons when the Minister of Labour opened the 
debate on Employment Policy. He described 


— a visit to one of the ports to see the 5oth 
Division embark for Normandy. “ Gallant 
men, brave men . . . they were going off to face this terrific 


| battle with great hearts and great courage. The one question 


they put to me when I went through their ranks was, ‘ Ernie, 
when we have done this job for you, are we going back to the 
dole? ’”’ This story was given wide publicity by a number 
of newspapers. It was unfortunate that the reporters 
did not give equal publicity to what followed. Several 
Conservative Members at once interrupted, and the words 
“For you? For you!” echoed in the Chamber. At this 
Mr. Bevin was forced to turn round and explain that this 
observation had been so expressed to him “ because they 
knew me personally,’’ and ‘‘ they were members of my own 
union.” This explanation involved the admission that the 
remark could only have referred to a few friends and was 
therefore robbed of all significance but this : the Labour Party 
having done all they could to prevent the creation of a British 
army during the years before the war are now working over- 
time trying to identify that army in the public mind with the 
Labour Party. The Minister’s conceit may have been lost 
upon the reporters ; it was not lost upon the House of Commons. 


UNDERLYING the White Paper on Full Employment, but more 
particularly Mr. Bevin’s introductory speech, is the assumption 
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that the methods which have served us well in 
a oo war are so good that we ought to have more 

of them in times of peace, not only during the 
transition period following the cessation of hostilities but as 
part of our permanent system. This attitude involves 
controlling the people, directing them into an industry where 
they are needed to-day but will not be needed to-morrow, 
and then without reference to individual wishes training them 
again for something else. On all this the Socialist and the 
Commonwealth parties see pretty well eye to eye. Only the 
Conservatives and the public seem aware of the fact that we 
already have half a dozen Ministers in the position of the 
centurion in the Bible. They say ‘Do this! ’’—and we do it. 
They say ‘‘ Go here” or “ Go there ’’—and we go, or alter- 
natively find ourselves fined or in prison. Mr. Bevin made it 
plain that under the White Paper policy this tendency will 
increase :— 


**. . . It will involve more economic control by the State 
than has hitherto been experienced.” 


and again :— 


“* It may be argued that we ought to have laid down a carefully 
designed blue print. . . . But I suggest that in a changing world 
such a course is impracticable. It is in the attitude of mind, the 
direction of Government policy, in the whole of the Civil Service 
as well as ministerial support, that this problem must be faced with 
a view to adjustments being made from time to time in order to 
achieve the objective.” 


All very reminiscent of the prospectus issued at the time 
of the South Sea Bubble, for a company “‘ to develop a project 
to be disclosed hereafter.” 


The Statist provides an interesting comment :— 


“A government may make two kinds of bad promise to the 

. unlearned electorate, the promise which if carried out 
Abeurdity will bring more mischief in its train than the good it is 
intended to do, and the promise which cannot be fulfilled. The 
easy promise of full employment may prove to be of either kind.” 


Once again the planners in the Government have fallen 
into the error of asking Parliament to commit itself to prin- 
ciples and leave it to the “ experts ”’ to fill in the details. 
Mr. Herbert Morrison, for instance, would leave all the details 
to the bureaucrats, though it is precisely the “details” 
which touch the lives of the ordinary citizen at every turn. 
Let us recall that putting our trust in the expert has not 
always proved satisfactory, that sometimes there has been 
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delay when there should have been speed, and that at others 
there have been brief bursts of speed which have prejudiced 
the more sustained effort. Such considerations are not 
unimportant when we are asked by Mr. Bevin to entrust our 
whole future to the same class of people. The argument that 
the war system should be extended during years of ‘“‘ emer- 
gency ’’ to come is the argument which leads to the totalitarian 
state. As regards the White Paper, the difficulty of the public, 
whether learned or “ unlearned,” is that it cannot give a 
rational judgment when it does not know what to judge. 
That, too, was the difficulty of the House of Commons. 
Hence the Economist says with truth :— 


“Parliament is committed to the end but not to the means 
of securing full employment. There were hardly any of the means 
suggested that did not come under criticism. This is ridiculous. 
The methods are the whole structure of the policy.” 


We must export or die, cried Hitler before the war. The 
same cry is heard in Westminster to-day. It expresses an 
inescapable fact. Owing to the shortage of man-power now 
and in the years ahead our people must be PRODUCTIVELY 
employed. Long before the war the statisticians observed 
that in almost all of the industrial countries of Western 
Europe the clerical or black-coated workers had become an 
unduly high proportion of the population. Whatever else 
the White Paper policy may do it is not likely to correct that 
tendency in Great Britain. 


It is essential, we are told, that the Government should iron out 
booms and slumps in the future. We have every confidence 
in the capacity of our Leftists and Planners 
The Real to iron out booms. The question is, can they 
Problem : 
iron out the slumps ? 


THE New York Times wrote: ‘‘ We do not need to examine 
here the wisdom of the British White Paper’s proposals. It 
. is sufficient to point out that they imply a 
sateen policy of cheap money, currency expansion and 
deficit spending, all of which must endanger 
any previously established parity for the British pound 
sterling. If there was no proposal for an international 
monetary fund supported by the Treasuries of other countries, 
and particularly by our own, this might merely be dismissed 
as a matter for the British alone to settle. But the proposed 
8,000,000,000 dollar fund raises the question whether other 
nations can be expected to underwrite such plans and in 
effect support such domestic policies.”’ 
The Times fears that the policies of the White Paper, if 
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put into effect, might endanger the working of the monetary 
plan which has been considered at a Conference at Bretton- 
woods, New Hampshire. It says that if by the monetary 
plan the United States is committed to the support of the 
currencies of China, Ethiopia and Iraq, it is also thereby 
committed to the support of the internal economic policies 
of those countries. ‘‘ How long,” it asks, ‘“‘ will we be content ? 
How long could we afford to do this? .. .” 

‘“‘ The primary need is for sound economic budgetary and 
currency policies within each nation. If these do not exist 
no international monetary funds, no matter how large, could 
in the end support an unsound currency. But in attempting 
to do so it could drain a part of the resources of the nations 
with sound currencies and thereby endanger even their 
soundness.”’ 

The Wall Street Journal commented on the White Paper 
with equal acrimony when it wrote that the proposals “ ask 
Britons to be slaves.”’ 

‘“‘ It remains to be seen,’’ the journal wrote, ‘‘ whether the 
legislative body will acquiesce in such a degree of authori- 
tarianism in so nearly a complete abandonment of private 
enterprise and economy. If it does, one line of Rule, Britannia 
will have to be rewritten. 

“Their acceptance of it—if they do accept it—need 
not, and we hope will not, influence us towards the acceptance 
of the now defunct National Resources Planning Board’s 
blueprint for a totalitarian state, to which the British proposal 
bears a striking family resemblance.” 

The Journal of Commerce writes: ‘‘ While not endorsing 
the proposals for adoption in the United States, the journal 
says that ‘ Britain’s choice of economic policy is her own 
business. We in the United States should keep clearly in 
mind that conditions here are far more favourable to lasting 
revival based entirely on private enterprise with the minimum 
volume of public works and without retaining war-time 
controls over prices, production or consumption except for a 
year or two during which manufacturers catch up with 
accumulated demands. The White Paper sketches a picture 
of post-war economic policy that suits British conditions in 
the view of the Churchill Government. American conditions 
will call for a different plan, one wherein the major reliance 
is placed on “ free enterprise ’’ rather than State controls.’ ” 


THE old struggle for the preservation of the rights and liberties 
of the individual came to the fore once again on the Food and 
as Bend ani Drugs Bill, when Mr. Hudson ran into a good 
+ st Bill deal of trouble. A large section of the Con- 
: servative Party voted against the Government 
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during the Committee stage of Clause I, which established 
that a civil servant could deprive a man, in this case a dairy 
farmer, of his livelihood, not because he had committed any 
breach of the Regulations, but because in the opinion of the 
civil servant that individual was likely to transgress the law. 
In the words of Mr. Erskine-Hill: “ If the Minister or any of 
his servants think that anyone will not comply with those 
regulations then, without taking any evidence and with no 
right of appeal, the Minister’s minions may deprive a man of 
a substantial part of his livelihood.”” This was altogether too 
much for many Conservatives, and seventy-six, including the 
Chairman and both the secretaries of the Conservative Mem- 
bers Committee, went into the lobby against the Government. 
The only test of Clause I was simply the opinion of the civil 
servants, who were thus put above the law. ‘Civil servants, 
like everyone else,”’ declared Mr. Erskine-Hill, “ are likely to 
be wrong. The civil servant can decide the case on a mere 
whim. He is not called upon to hear evidence. He may have 
a representation from a dairy farmer, but he may have heard 
some other story ; it may be from some farmer who has a 
grudge against that particular dairy farmer. There are all 
sorts of ways in which the view of the civil servant may be 
biassed. . . . Clean milk is important to the community, but 
the surrender of the liberty of the individual is too great a 
price to pay for even clean milk.” Another Conservative 
declared: ‘“‘ One can envisage the sort of thing that will 
happen when some civil servant goes down to a farm, sees the 
farmer and gives him certain advice which the farmer, a man 
of independent mind and with experience, will not accept. 
The civil servant will then report to the Minister that in his 
opinion that farmer is so independent that he is not the sort 
of chap who is likely to keep the regulations which the Minister 
is likely to make. So, under this Bill, the Minister will have 
power to refuse to register that farmer, and, in this land of 
liberty, he will be able to stop that man carrying on that 
occupation after the war, although nothing can be cited to 
indicate or prove that the milk which that man produces is 
dirty.” 


Wuat, asked Sir Edward Grigg, are the foundations of British 
liberty ? There are two fundamental principles since the days 
R of Runnymede, or very nearly as far back as 
Anymede and that. “The fundamental principle is chal- 

lenged,” said Sir Edward, “that a British 
subject cannot be indicted for a crime of any kind until it has 
been proved against him in an independent court. That 
principle is undermined by the Clause... .” The second 
principle is ‘“‘ that the judiciary shall be independent of the 
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Executive. That principle is also directly raised by the 
clause. There is no suggestion in the clause of a judiciary 
independent of the Executive, and unless the House of 
Commons is going to stand up for that principle, what is the 
House of Commons here for?’”’ The battle was resumed on 
the Report stage of the Bill, and Mr. Hudson went a very long 
way to meet the critics, though the Socialists and Mr. Gallagher 
were apparently content to see further infringements upon the 
rights and liberties of the subject. It was as well for his 
reputation that Mr. Hudson listened to the voice of reason, 
but his well-wishers could have wished that he had considered 
probable Conservative feeling before introducing the Bill. 
This would have avoided the dilemma in which he found 
himself of advocating a totalitarian doctrine for which in his 
heart of hearts he can have little use. The attitude of the 
National Farmers Union on this issue was in many con- 
stituencies disappointing. In one or two at least they did 
not even trouble to convey their point of view to the Parlia- 
mentary representative. Not an impressive performance and 
one which did not pass without comment in the lobbies. 
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It is possible rather than probable that the Bill will reach the 
Statute Book in the late autumn. In any event it will come 
under heavy fire during the Committee stage, 
ca: emerge will owe its survival, if it does survive, to 
ai dite necessity of enabling the local authorities 
to draw up and complete their plans for the reconstruction 
of heavily bombed areas. The Tory Reform Committee apart, 
neither the local authorities or the Conservative and Labour 
parties show any enthusiasm for it. Certainly the provisions 
for compensation for land compulsorily acquired at prices 
current in March, 1939, constitute a special discrimination 
against one class of property owner. It is at least arguable 
that when the State acquires land it should pay the fair 
market price as it does when it requisitions securities. The 
price of land current in March, 1939, was already affected by 
the shadow of war and the fear of bombing. It would be more 
equitable to take the average price over a period, say, 1930 
to 1939, or even 1935 to 1939. The 1939 values mean that 
owners will have borne all the expense of upkeep at war-time 
costs and will receive no compensation for this extra expendi- 
ture. In addition the owners have been saddled with the 
War Damage contribution and are to be bought out with 
depreciated currency. In the War Damage Act, the March, 
1939, scale for “‘ value’’ payments to owners of bombed 
property is modified by a proviso which allows for changes 
in the value of money. An analogous clause should surely 
be inserted in the present Bill. The Financial Times has 
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pointed out that a betterment charge of 80 per cent. will be 
levied whenever permission for development or redevelopment 
is given on any resulting increase in the value of the land. 
This will apply whether the change in value is due to external 
conditions or to the enterprise of the owners, who can hardly 
be expected to consider retention of 20 per cent. of any 
improvement for which they are responsible as a real 
“economic incentive’’ especially when they are further 
affected by the cessation of compensation for development 
value accrued since March, 1939, but not realisable owing to 
refusal of the requisite consent for development. The 
Financial Times is right in emphasising that if it is not 
proposed “‘ that the existing pattern of land ownership or land 
use Should be swept away ”’ a great many owners will at least 
feel that their freedom and sense of security have been further 
diminished. 


A MEMORANDUM by the Publishers’ Association draws attention 
to the growing scarcity of books and the inability of the 

industry under present conditions to meet 
ere for existing and prospective demands, including 

some with an official origin. The war-time 
demand for books far exceeds current production and is quite 
unsatisfied. Last year more than 18,000,000 books were 
disposed of ; but only about two-thirds as many were printed. 
The gap was filled from publishers’ stocks, which are being 
rapidly and deeply depleted. By far the greater part of the 
demand is for serious purposes. Nine-tenths of all books 
published belong to other categories than fiction. Besides 
the needs of the general public, educational works and tech- 
nical books of every kind are urgently required by the forces, 
the schools, the universities and many other institutions and 
individuals. In the post-war period demands will be still 
heavier. They include the large needs of the Army’s education 
scheme, the growing requirements of the schools and univer- 
sities, the needs of expanding education in the colonies and 
the unsatisfied demand for British books throughout the 
Empire. There are also the claims—which will be numerous 
and varied—of universities and learned institutions at home, 
in the Dominions, India and the colonies, throughout Europe 
and in the United States for works of scholarship and learning, 
many of which have now been held up for years. 

The Publishers’ Association point out that in present 
conditions it is quite impossible to satisfy existing demands 
or even to prepare for the post-war situation. Scarcity of 
paper, one of the main war-time difficulties, could be remedied 
fairly quickly after victory. Any easement here should help 
to some extent by permitting larger editions. Bookbinding 
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is a more serious problem. In the past the bottleneck. of 
book production, its difficulties threaten to become yet more 
serious. Even to maintain the present output of books the 
annual recruitment of 1,000 women is now required to make 
up current wastage, while in the first year after the war 
3,000 or 4,000 will be needed. The Publishers’ Association, 
mindful of the problems of a trade where a little well used 
can go a very long way, urges that high priority be given to 
urgent post-war needs in skilled men and specialised machinery, 
It also asks that the insatiable demands of the Stationery 
Office should be curtailed. At present all official work in 
printing and binding receives absolute priority. What this 
and the paper quota mean together appears from the fact 
that the whole book trade now receives only two-fifths of its 
former paper supply, an amount considerably smaller than 
that now annually consumed by the War Office alone. Our 
readers know what the effects of the paper situation have been 
on The National Review, which, like other serious and inde- 
pendent journals and private publishing as a whole, has had 
to go short while paper and printing have often been wasted 
by officialdom and its bureaucratic priorities. As a whole, 
the situation of the publishing trade cannot be too speedily 
remedied. Books, the material means by which ideas, ideals, 
standards and cultural achievements are spread, must after 
the war be among the most vital and most influential of 
Britain’s exports. 
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A PLAN FOR THE COLONIES 


THE British Colonial Empire is curiously little known to the 
British public. Some years ago, when the present writer 
published a survey of the constitutional problems of the 
Empire as a whole * he received more correspondence relating 
to the colonial sections than to all the rest put together ; and 
one main burden of that correspondence was the widespread 
ignorance of Colonial affairs. The sparse attendance at 
Colonial debates in Parliament and the paltry numbers of 
those debates themselves—though there has been recent 
improvement—tell the same story. 

It would seem incredible, were it not a fact, that an Empire 
of many million square miles containing more than 60,000,000 
souls, and producing in Colonial Government revenues more 
than {60,000,000 per annum, should evoke so languid an 
interest in those who in the last resort are responsible for it, 
that the vast bulk of them never give it a thought. Yet those 
figures relate only to the Colonial Empire in the narrowest 
sense, to the territories actually under the Colonial Office. 
If we add the essentially colonial areas for which the Secretary 
of State for India is ultimately responsible, or the Secretary 
of State for Burma (e.g., the Shan and Karenni States in 
Upper Burma, ; or the Condominium of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, which is in effect run by the Foreign Office; or the 
territories under the Dominions Office (e.g., Basutoland, 
Swaziland and Bechuanaland) ; and if we add also the Colonial 
possessions and Mandated territories of the Dominions (e.g., 
South-west Africa, Western Samoa, Papua, New Guinea) we 
reach totals which well exceed 100,000,000 both in population 
and in revenue. And even then we have not exhausted what 
could for some purposes be classed as colonial territories, e.g., 
the Canadian far-North with its Indians and Eskimoes ; the 
Native Reserves in South Africa ; the Armhem Peninsula in 
Australia; or Mashonaland, which is part of the quasi- 
Dominion of Southern Rhodesia and only in a very limited 
sense ‘‘ under ”’ the Dominions Office. 

Our Colonies, Protectorates and Mandated territories form 
an Empire greater and more populous than that of ancient 
Rome ; and it is safe to say that it could not be under the 
flag of any other country without receiving an infinitely 
greater publicity and evoking, perchance, a lively sense of 
pride. 


GRAVE DANGERS 


There are two grave dangers in this ignorance, which in 
any case cannot continue, since other countries will not 


* New Imperial Ideals. John Murray, 1930. 
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consent to let the subject alone. The first danger has been 
pointed out by the American Ambassador and Mr. Wendel 
Wilkie in serious warnings about the drift of popular ideas on 
this subject in the United States; and the dangers of the 
universal ignorance were made painfully evident in much 
journalistic nonsense which was printed after the loss of 
Singapore. Fortunately this danger—though by far the 
greater, and indeed potentially very serious—is fairly easy 
to combat if only the Colonial Office can be induced to under- 
take seriously the work of telling the world the actual facts 
of our magnificent Colonial record. 

The lesser of the two dangers is that the democracy in 
Great Britain may make some overwhelming blunder or 
blunders while it is passing from ignorance to real knowledge 
through the inevitable transitional stage of half-knowledge. 

How real this danger is may be illustrated by a single 
proposal which was much mooted during the years imme- 
diately before the war. It took many forms, but in essence 
it amounted to this, that Great Britain should “ pool”’ or 
“hand over” her Colonies to international “control” or 
“management ”’ or “ supervision.”” The people who made 
these proposals were not entirely ignorant. They were acting 
in perfect good faith, but only upon the basis of half-knowledge 
—or less. They apparently imagined that the Permanent 
Mandates Commission and the League Mandates system 
generally had been a success. In conversation it seemed to 
come as news to some of them that the Permanent Mandates 
Commission could not visit Mandated territories or even 
receive minority petitions directly ; or that there was, for 
example, any difference between the flow of capital investment 
into Kenya and into Tanganyika Territory ; or that the chiefs 
and peoples of, say, the African Protectorates entertained 
lively feelings of loyalty towards H.M. the King and were 
definitely opposed to being handed over to any international 
administration. Even less did they realise the implications 
of, for example, such a blurring of the larger loyalties as the 
present writer found in the Mandated territory of Trans- 
Jordan when inspecting a school wherein no pupil of any age 
understood what the League of Nations was; or what a 
mandated territory was; or the relationship of H.M. the 
King or The Emir of Trans-Jordan to each other or to the 
League ; or to whom or what any loyalty at all was due from 
pupils in the school ! 

Happily time has been allowed to intervene, and with 
increasing study the persons and organisations which were 
advocating international control have begun to realise its 
special difficulties in the Colonial sphere. They have grasped 
the language difficulty from the native angle, they have seen 
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in Danzig and elsewhere the significant failures of international 
administrators to pull together as a team, and their tendency 
to fill each appointment not with the best man but with a 
representative of the country whose “ turn” it is.* Nor has 
it escaped notice that the international controllers or super- 
visors must either be men from countries without colonies 
and therefore (like some members of the Permanent Mandates 
Commission) ignorant of the practical conditions ; or else be 
partly from Colony-owing countries such as the French and 
the Dutch with diametrically opposed Colonial principles and 
systems, which may be an active source of errors when the 
system under discussion is different from, but superficially like, 
one of them. Finally, there has been also increasing realisa- 
tion that since the colonial peoples themselves actively dislike 
the idea of international control or even supervision, there 
must be a deep inconsistency between any such policy and 
the settled policy of trying to fit the colonial peoples progres- 
sively for self government. 

In dealing with these two dangers of American misunder- 
standing and of the potential impetuosity of the British 
democracy during the transitional period of half-knowledge, 
two needs would seem to be paramount : (1) A need for clear 
insight into the essentials, so that the picture presented may 
be in proper perspective ; and (2) a need for a sound, compre- 
hensive, long-term plan. The first is of the nature of a need 
for diagnosis, and the second is the need for a policy which 
shall be directed not merely to the curing of evils but to the 
building up of positive health. This article will attempt to 
give very sketchily a brief outline of suggestions to meet both 
needs. 


(1) THE EssENTIAL Facts 


Very shortly the essential facts which, it is suggested, 
should be emphasised to the world are the following :— 


(a) The Colonial Empire comprises more than 50 separate 
administrations at almost every possible stage of advance from 
kindly, paternalistic, autocratic authority by British officials, up 
through the various stages of increasing self-government to that 
of advanced units like Ceylon which verge on quasi-Dominion 
status. Though the pace may vary, all are advancing along that 
road. 

(b) There is an almost infinite variety of local peoples, races, 
religions, cultures, traditions and economic circumstances, and 
British administration tries to take the fullest possible account of 
all these. Our policy never attempts to fit primitive or other 
peoples into any kind of preconceived mould, but aims rather at 


* Cf. Our Imperial Future. By the Hon, W, W. Astor, M.P. (Signpost 
Booklets), p. 6. 
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helping them freely to develop their own lives as far as possible in 
their own way. We conceive of ourselves as guide, helper and 
understanding friend, and sometimes as leader in time of stress, 
never as taskmaster. 
(c) In this infinite adaptation to local conditions nothing has 
proved so helpful or successful as the policy which is rather mislead- 
ingly called “‘ Indirect Rule.” Its aim has been well described * 
as 
“the development of an African society able to participate 
in the life of the modern world as a community in its own 
right.” 

or again FT: 

“The system devised by Lord Lugard and Sir Donald 
Cameron consists in the progressive adaptation of native 
institutions to modern conditions. It is Indirect Rule not 
because of some intrinsic quality of indirectness which charac- 
terises it, but because that is what it was called in Nigeria, 
Its opposite is the type of policy which disregards native 
institutions in the belief that European methods are inherently 
superior, and in the confidence that the assimilation of entirely 
new forms of political and other organisations presents no real 
difficulties to the native societies which are asked to undertake 
it.” 

Indian Princes, the Malayan Sultans, Nigerian Emirs, the Kabaka 
of Buganda, the Paramount Chief of Swaziland, all exemplify the 
working of the principle of Indirect Rule, but such a list of rulers 
might convey a misleading impression of personal authoritarianism 
as the basis of the system. On the contrary, none of these are 
uncontrolled and many rulers, e.g., in the Western Provinces of 
Nigeria and in Ashanti, are circumscribed by traditions which are 
often extremely democratic in practice. In the Eastern Provinces 
of Nigeria the organisation is actually conciliar, with chairmanships 
in rotation. For the principle of Indirect Rule is infinitely adaptable. 
It makes the fullest use of traditional institutions of every kind— 
autocratic, democratic, theocratic—adjusting them to serve the 
welfare of the community in the modern world. It looks to the 
natural, traditional rulers and institutions and seeks to train and 
develop them. It does not look askance at the deracinated, 
Europeanised intelligentsia. Jt seeks to use this, too, but it looks 
first to the natural leaders who are still one with their communities 
and can carry those communities forward with them willingly 
towards ever higher standards of civilisation. 

(d) Apart from mining, the main basic activity of practically all 
these colonies is concerned with vegetable products. Animal 
husbandry is (with important exceptions) secondary, and industry 
is at present of quite subsidiary standing. 

* Native Policies in Africa.”” By L. P. Mair (Routledge, 1936), p. 12. 
+ Ibid., p. 56. 
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(e) The standard of living everywhere is deplorably low, but 
it is highest where European capital and enterprise have been engaged 
—e.g., in mining or in plantation industries. From the standpoint 
of native life, welfare and happiness, an all-important distinction 
must here be drawn between long-term capital (including settlers’ 
capital), whose interest it must always be to conserve the health 
and wellbeing of its labour; and short-term capital interested in 
immediate returns and quick profits, and always apprehensive about 
vanishing markets. 

In this connection the fair historian must acknowledge that in 
nothing are we more to blame than in the subjection of the Colonial 
Empire and Colonial investments for long years to the uncertainties 
of free trade. It seems essential to make amends, now that there 
is fuller understanding of the threefold effect of tariff and preference 
systems (i) in facilitating long-term investments ; (ii) in converting 
much capital already invested in Colonial enterprise from a short- 
term or medium-term outlook to a long-term one; and (iii) in 
facilitating long-term commercial bargaining. It is well that 
capital and native labour should occasionally be protected also by 
quota restrictions and other modern methods, but in the nature of 
things these do not normally yield the comparatively long-term 
stabilities which preferences can give. 

The existing major principles of colonial policy are broadly 
three : 

(i) The old principle, formerly regarded as the supreme 
guide, of trusting the man on the spot, who alone can assess the 
thousand intangibles of local feeling and tradition. In spite 
of the improvements in modern methods of communication, 
the attitude implied in this principle is still a great safeguard 
operating to restrain the unwise “‘ paper ” schemes of distant 
bureaucrats. 

(ii) The great operative principle of partnership, which is 
conceived of as the goal, towards which the principles of 
trusteeship, o° Indirect Rule, and of self-government are 
leading. 

(iii) The principle that it is not essential for each colony to 
pay its way from year to year, but that, like what used to be 
called the Distressed Areas at home, it may call upon the 
British taxpayer to make good for it a certain minimum standard 
of living. The analogy with the Distressed Areas must not be 
pushed too far, since in the assistance to be granted to colonies 
there is emphasis on the temporary nature of the assistance to 
be given, i.e., on its “ pump-priming” or (to change the 
metaphor) its “‘ catalytic”? character, and also since another 
special object is to make available to small isolated colonies 
technical services which they have not hitherto been able to 
afford. 


All three principles reflect the attitudes and aptitudes of the 
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British character. Trust of the man on the spot is characteristic of a 
practical people ; the goal of partnership could only be adopted by 
a generous as well as a wise Imperial people; and the humane 
character of the third principle needs no emphasis. 

Nevertheless, all three principles carry serious dangers. This 
is a world of ever vaster economic forces, in which some broad 
planning in wide regions is essential, and in which the man on 
the spot is not always the best placed for wide vision. Moreover 
our colonial service has hitherto been weak on the economic side— 
unable to gauge markets or foresee over-production, and often 
quite unduly suspicious of priva‘e enterp:ise and unawar: of 
investment needs. 

Partnership has its special dangers for hasty administrators 
ready to pander to clamour for too rapid self-government, i.e., for 
the too rapid transfer of the lives and happiness of millions of 
poor, illiterate people from the keeping of experienced and honest 
administrators into the hands of Europeanised natives not yet 
strong enough to grapple fully with either the difficulties or the 
temptations of rulership. Famine in India has here displayed for 
our warning—if we have eyes to see—the amber light. 

But it is, perhaps, in connection with the third principle that the 
most insidious dangers arise. They may be illustrated from the 
Stockdale Report on “Development and Welfare in the West 
Indies, 1940-1942.” * This is a record of laudable, indeed 
wonderful attempt to mitigate distress in those ancient depen- 
dencies, but it is almost wholly concerned with such background 
things as, in the words of the report, “schemes for the general 
development and improvement of agriculture, education, public 
health, water supplies, social welfare, and communications,” and 
not with the attraction of capital. 

Sir Frank Stockdale’s work has been invaluable within the 
natural limits of a Welfare Fund. It is no criticism of him or it to 
point out that another and, in the long run, a far more important 
need is that of specific attempts to promote the capital investment 
in enterprise in the West Indies, without which they cannot look 
forward to playing a large and useful and fortunate réle in the 
economy of the world. 

Speakers in recent debates in Parliament dwelt on the absence 
of a local cement industry in Trinidad, and on the need for an 
immense development of local secondary and processing industries 
in the West Indies and many other colonies. Apart from remarks 
on self-help and on the control of credit, there is hardly anything 
in the Stockdale Report which could fairly be described as a large- 
scale direct effort to meet these needs. Yet surely the greatest of 
all ‘‘ pump-priming ” operations must be that of attracting long-term 
capital by positive guarantees and inducements (such as, ¢.g., 4 
five-year initial remission of rates and taxes) so that its life-giving 

* Colonial No, 184 (1943). 
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stream of employment may raise the consumer-income of the 
colonies, which is the fundamental factor in the standard of living. 

In this connection there may even be danger in some colonial 
loans. We can take pride as an Imperial power in the low rates 
at which we have lent to our colonies, and in the fruitful basic 
work of providing roads, railways, harbour works, hospitals, 
clinics and schools, of research, of anti-locust and anti-tsetse: fly 
campaigns, and of innumerable similar efforts. Nevertheless, there 
is a real danger lest we fail to keep a due proportion between the 
attraction of capital by way of loans for these objects, and the still 
greater need to attract long-term risk capital to develop the resources 
of the colonies, and incidentally to expand the revenues from which 
the interest on the loans themselves can be paid. 

(g) Finally, there would seem to be need to remember that there 
is a deep underlying inconsistency between the principle of regional 
planning, with its necessary pressures on local colonial units, and 
the principle of self-government. 

Already there are plentiful signs in much war-time planning for 
the post-war period, of a tendency to think in terms of the planning 
of broad, international economic regions, with decisions made in 
regional councils or conferences and binding on individual colonall 
units—with the inevitable corollary (though it is not always realised) 
of restricting Indirect Rule and self-government to the sphere of 
what in England would be called “local government ”’ services. 
That is a very different picture from the one to which we have 
encouraged the colonial peoples to look forward, and it is surely 
one whose dangers must be taken into account in any coloniai 


plan. 


(2) A CONSTRUCTIVE PLAN 


This outline survey (or diagnosis) suggests some essentials 
of a constructive plan for the Colonies. Here is a plan 
comprising some six suggestions, for some of which I am 
indebted to a speech by Mr. Patrick Donner, M.P., in a recent 
Parliamentary debate :— 

(i) The investment of long-term capital in the Colonies 
should be encouraged by strong discouragement of any 
investment of any kind outside the Empire save with State 
approval, such approval in general to be granted only, (a) for 
Investment in enterprises supplying essential raw materials 
(such as oil) to Empire industries ; and (6) for investment in 
such countries as Egypt or Iraq which are bound to the Empire 
close and permanent treaty relations or on which the Empire 
depends for strategic communications by water, land or air. 
Such investments should also be encouraged by stable Imperial 
preferences and where necessary by quota restrictions on 
cheap foreign goods. Within the Empire there should be 
local tariffs to safeguard the higher standards of living from, 
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e.g., threats based on cheap oriental labour. Furthermore, 
the activities of local Colonial Office officials should be specifi- 
cally directed to the attraction of long-term capital as a major 
aim. Colonial legislatures should be encouraged to remit 
all rates, taxes and similar dues on approved new enterprises 
for the first five years. Colonial officials should be instructed 
to give every help and encouragement to the representatives 
of sound business concerns contemplating colonial enterprise ; 
and, subject to certain simple safeguards, risk capital should 
also be encouraged in some speculative enterprises. Naturally 
this has important implications for those concerned in the 
training of Colonial Civil Servants. The foundation of local 
secondary and processing industries might well be a primary 
aim in the attraction of capital. 

(ii) It should be a rule that British colonies should not 
take part in any international regional conference or council 
without holding a preliminary meeting so as to secure, if 
possible, that the British colonies in the region may speak 
with one voice. This is as necessary for conferences which 
technically are only advisory as for others, since the participa- 
tion of the metropolitan countries may in practice make the 
decisions virtually binding. The preliminary meeting of the 
Empire countries interested is thus a safeguard of colonial 
interests and a safeguard also against the very real danger 
that regional conferences might be used to nullify grants of 
colonial self-government. 

(iii) The principle of indirect rule should be reaffirmed in 
such a way as to ensure that it shall not be limited to “ local 
government ”’ services, and so as to hold out the prospect 
that the areas where it operates may become units in future 
colonial federations. Limitation to “local government ” in 
Nigeria, for example, would imply that the control of the 
northern emirates through indirect rule might be transferred 
to a new “ self-governing”’ Nigeria. However much the 
North were accorded participation, the Centre would obviously 
be dominated by the Europeanised intelligentsia of Lagos and 
the South, which is despised by the North and is utterly 
unfitted to control emirates steeped in the traditions of Islam. 
The federal solution is surely the only way. 

Such a reaffirmation would inspire self-respect everywhere. 
It would remove the fears of the peoples of Swaziland, Basuto- 
land and Bechuanaland of absorbtion in South Africa. In 
Malaya it would reassure the Malays, who fear Chinese 
domination and look to the Sultans (whose invitation is the 
moral basis of our rights in Malaya) to remind us of out 
obligation of honour in Malaya to look primarily to the 
interests of the Malays. 

(iv) Indirect rule can re-adapt and preserve many native 
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institutions, but it cannot preserve a native morality depen- 
dent on weakening tribal sanctions. The new education and 
the new ideas of returning soldiers and mine-workers mean 
moral chaos unless in some way the broad principles and 
articles of Christian ethics can be disseminated. To quote 
Dom Bernard Collett * :— 


“The Government definitely endorses the opinion expressed 
by the Advisory Committee of the Colonial Office that to give 
a modern education in Africa without a definitely religious 
foundation is to do more harm than good.” 


The answer to that problem, which is not confined to 
Africa, is surely the fuller recognition of the function of 
missions in British Colonies as a source of ethical values and 
teaching. It is to be hoped that realisation of this will inform 
the practical applications of the principles laid down in the 
recent Colonial Office White Paper on ‘‘ Mass Education in 
African Society.” 

(v) The supreme principle on which the future cohesion 
of the British Empire depends 1s the fostering of Dominion 
interest in the dependent Empire, so that the Dominions may 
realise more and more the great ideals which inspire our 
colonial trusteeship and may realise also what opportunities 
are open to their secondary industries by utilising raw materials 
from the colonies. It would be a wise rule to insist that the 
Civil Servants of every major colony should include one from 
each of the Dominions. It would be wiser still to offer free 
colonial travel to every member of every Dominion Parliament. 

(vi) Lastly, the cohesion and loyalty of the Empire in this 
war have owed not a little to the understandings promoted 
through the Wembley Exhibition after the last war. New 
secondary and processing industries are an essential, if one- 
crop colonies and disastrous repercussions from periodical 
world depressions are to be avoided, but it does not follow 
that the markets for these new industries need always be 
exclusively local. Why should not some colonial liqueur 
become as famous as curagao ? Might not such industries gain 
greatly from another Wembley ? Might not the whole Empire, 
too, gain from it a new knowledge of itself, new aims and 
ideals for the world, and a new inspiration, a new sense of 
Imperial fellowship, mission and greatness ? 

ROBERT STOKES. 


* Accra (S.P.G. Handbook), 1928, p. 30. 


ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


RECENTLY the Prime Minister gave to the House of Commons 
a comprehensive review of British relations with the Continent 
of Europe. The importance of his speech cannot easily be 
exaggerated because running right through it is the affirmation 
and re-affirmation of the principle upon which our war-time 
foreign policy is based. One passage from Mr. Churchill’s 
speech of May 24 adequately sums up the nature of that 
principle. In discussing our policy towards Yugoslavia he 
said: “All eyes must be turned upon the common foe, 
Perhaps we have had some success in this direction in Greece, 
At any rate it sums up our policy towards Yugoslavia, and the 
House will note that all questions of monarchy or republic 
or Leftism or Rightism are strictly subordinate to the main 
purpose we have in mind. In one place we support a king, 
in another a communist—there is no attempt by us to enforce 
particular ideologies. We only want to beat the enemy and 
then, with a happy and serene peace, let the best expression 
be given to the will of the people in every way.” Here we 
have a perfect exposition of a policy of expediency at present 
pursued by H.M. Government in the realm of foreign affairs. 

It is important that the implications of this policy be 
examined in the light of those traditions which must continue 
to underlie the foreign relations of this country. It was once 
said that foreign affairs are “ British interests abroad,” and 
any Foreign Secretary must always keep two ends in view; 
the first to understand the vital interests of this country; 
the second to further them in any policy upon which he decides 
to embark. There is nothing shameful or immoral about a 
realistic foreign policy, although to some it smacks of selfish- 
ness and power politics. It is natural, and, indeed, right that 
this country should be concerned to defend its interests even 
at the risk of war, a risk which we decided to take in 1914 and 
again in 1939. What is unpardonable is to use our victory to 
impose upon recalcitrant nations the moral notions of Blooms- 
bury Intellectuals or even of Coalition Governments; a 
heresy that is not even redeemed when such notions are 
dignified by the title of democracy. 

Foreigners are not Englishmen in disguise, and the policy 
of recognising as the Government of another country those 
people who most nearly reflect the majority view in this 
country is not only fallacious but hardly to be distinguished 
from the more ruthless measures of Germany in setting up 
Quisling Governments in the occupied countries and passing 
them off as creatures of the popular will. There is some 
danger of that sort of policy being pursued in Italy. The 
Prime Minister’s use of the word democratic with regard to 
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that country is dangerous unless it is realised that the Latin 
mind does not give the same meaning to the conception as 
we do. However, Mr. Churchill in his remarks about Spain 
disassociated His Majesty’s Government in no uncertain 
fashion from the more obvious fallacies of the Left Wing 
Ideologues. 

But a policy of realism must be distinguished from one 
of expediency just as sharply as from one based solely on 
ideological premises. The present policy of H.M. Government 
regards short term military advantages as more important 
at the present time than long term issues of future standing 
and prestige. The danger of such a policy is that it is bound 
to look at the problems of foreign policy from a War Office 
point of view; to judge the importance of various groups 
inside the occupied countries from the point of view of military 
potential, and to give and withhold support on the criterion of 
military effectiveness. The short-term usefulness of such 
a policy cannot be denied. It strains the nerves of enemy 
troops in enemy occupied countries as well as engaging their 
attentions at a time when Germany is feeling an acute shortage 
of man power; but it is inclined to overlook the fact that 
these resistance groups in many cases stand for something 
that is alien to the traditions and the wishes of the more 
passive and acquiescent of their countrymen. It is very easy 
to equate hatred of the invader and the desire to expel him 
with the support and endorsement of a particular political 
programme. Opposition to such a programme can be made 
to look as tantamount to toleration of and sympathy for the 
Germans. This is wholly false. The new order of Hitler 
has failed because of the patriotism of the peoples of Europe 
imespective of class or political colour. The attempt to 
interpret the war as a class struggle between the proletariat 
representing the forces of democracy, and the capitalists 
representing the forces of Fascism, is too ludicrous to merit 
much attention. All the same, it cannot be denied that in 
Yugoslavia and Greece, and to a lesser extent in France, the 
resistance movements have put in the forefront of their 
programmes a desire radically to remodel the social and 
economic life of their respective countries, which may not 
meet with the approval of the majority. 

The great danger is that in arming these groups the 
Government may be giving them the means not only to expel 
the enemy but also to create conditions in which the free 
choice of future Governments promised to the occupied 
countries by the Atlantic Charter and numerous United 
Nations declarations will be reduced to a mockery. It is in 
the vital interests of this country to avoid any interference 
with the internal affairs of any of these nations, and especially 
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the position of playing off one faction against the other. It 
may be argued that these fears are imaginary, that the resist- 
ance groups embody the popular will to defeat Fascism, and 
that in supporting them we are only endorsing the consent of 
the occupied peoples. There is some truth in this contention, 
Marshal Tito’s liberation movement in Yugoslavia and the 
E.A.M. in Greece both fight the Germans with skill and 
determination : in that sense they are putting into practice 
the view of a large majority of their compatriots, but just as 
the liberation movements are genuinely popular because of 
their campaign to beat the enemy, it does not follow that their 
political or economic programmes carry the same weight or 
meet with the same approval. 

Progressives in this country, and those who believe in the 
ideological interpretation of the war, are easily tempted to 
impute similar ideas to people on the other side of the Channel, 
The temptation grows greater when we are constantly being 
told that there is a swing to the Left in this country, and 
people, generalising from trends in Britain, assume that the 
same process is taking place on the Continent; that the 
oppressed are prepared to arise against their oppressors with 
the help of the United Nations in order to usher in the new 
era of socialism and peace. This assumption is dangerous, 
and if untrue, bound to lead to disappointment. The chances 
of its being untrue are at least feasible. The urban proletariat 
amongst whom socialism finds its chief protagonists on the 
Continent are by no means in the majority even if they are 
the noisiest and the most politically minded. The politically 
acquiescent still form the vast majority, and socialism, which 
is in essence the triumph of politics over all spheres of human 
life, hardly meets with the support of those who value human 
liberty and the retention of their private possessions both 
great and small. 

Again, if this war is ideological at all, it is one for the 
defence of all that is precious in European civilisation against 
the Jacobins of modern Germany. It is Hitler’s new order 
that the peoples of Europe refuse to accept, and the onus is 
upon the architect of progress to prove that most Europeans 
have repudiated all that they held dear before Germany 
robbed them of their liberty. It would be madness for the 
British Government to assume that our forces will be enthv- 
siastically welcomed on the Continent in the réle of revolt- 
tionary Jacobins rather than in that of defenders of European 
and Christian civilisation. If the assumption were accepted 
many people might find the other side of the barricade prefer 
able. Therefore, it must be the duty of the Government to 
make it clear that their support to the resistance movements 
is confined to military means for strictly military ends, and 
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does not extend to a tacit support of revolutionary elements. 
Now more than ever is it necessary to keep in mind long-term 
issues not only with regard to our own prestige but also with 
regard to the future life of Europe. 

The avoidance of entanglements in the internal affairs of 
foreign nations is a vital interest of this country from the 
point of view of prestige, and the dangers of a policy of 
expediency ignoring it have been outlined. However, there 
is another vital interest of this country closely connected with 
the question of non-intervention which must be discussed in 
the light of our present foreign policy. It cannot be denied 
that the Continent of Europe looks to this country for a lead. 
We gave it that lead in 1940 when we refused to give in to an 
almost triumphant Germany and assumed the position of 
leader of resistance against her. Since that date the coalition 
has been widened by the inclusion of the U.S. and Soviet 
Russia. Germany, faced by large scale offensives on both the 
Eastern and Western fronts, is fighting a losing battle; the 
liberation of Europe is not far off: but upon its eve the 
peoples of Europe still look to England rather than to the 
other dominant members of the United Nations. The reason 
for this is not difficult to see. English political development, 
it is true, has been very different in many respects from that 
of European States. It is extremely dangerous to take 
English constitutional practice as a model for Europe. But 
we are the heirs of the civilisation of Greece, Rome and 
Christianity together with the States of the Continent. We 
may not be in Europe geographically, separated from the 
Continent as we are by a strip of channel, a strip that by no 
means insures our invulnerability. ‘‘ England may not be in 
Europe but she is of Europe.”” Those words are supremely 
true. England is of Europe in a sense that neither the U.S. 
nor Soviet Russia are; the one possessing a long tradition 
of hostility to and isolation from Europe, the other having 
found a creed one of whose fundamental premises is the 
repudiation and denial of Western civilisation as we know it. 
The present rulers of Russia are now finding how difficult it 
is to bridge the gulf which Lenin built between his country 
and the rest of Europe. England, however, is part of that 
European tradition which survived with her help the onslaught 
of the Jacobins of revolutionary France, and is to-day, again 
with her help, withstanding the oppressions of their modern 
German counterparts. The main part of that tradition, 
upheld by England all through her long and glorious history, 
is the respect for legality, the recognition of the need for 
toleration and moderation, the practice of sanctioning change 
only after full discussion and even then with a scrupulous 
tespect for the rights of minorities and prescription. That 
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is the English tradition, and it is also the desire of all those 
who value the civilisation of which they are the heirs, as it is 
the bane of those minorities who see in the destruction of 
existing institutions the condition precedent to the advance 
of Utopia. There may have been some excuse for the Jacobins 
of 18th century France, and their heirs, the apostles of 
progress in 19th century England, but there is none for the 
20th century model who should realise that the world, far 
from progressing steadily to the goal of peace and plenty, 
quite often suffers relapses into barbarism, relapses in many 
cases caused by the very people whose facile belief that 


Utopia can be reached by the short cut of revolution and 


radical change create conditions the exact opposite of what 
they theoretically desire. 

All this may seem academic, but it is relevant to the 
whole issue of our foreign policy. If England is the recipient 
of Europe’s trust and confidence, her political and diplomatic 
conduct must be worthy of it. Can the present policy of His 
Majesty’s Government guarantee that it is ? The answer must 
be doubtful. There is something unpredictable about a policy 
of expediency, and unpredictability of conduct is not the best 
way either to strengthen one’s prestige or to retain the 
confidence of others. It is not going too far to say that the 
position of Great Britain as a great Power depends to a great 
degree upon the opinion as to the honesty of her intentions 
and the predictability of her actions held by foreign States. 

Three facets of our present policy can be examined from 
this standpoint. First there is our recent behaviour to 
neutrals. Some people argue that neutrality is an outmoded 
conception, but as long as the idea of national sovereign States 
still holds the field the right of a nation to go to war or to 
refrain from doing so must remain. The right of a State to 
use its armed forces where and when it will is an essential 
attribute of sovereignty and most States would be loath to give 
up that right. Our Government, it may be said, has 
recognised the neutrality of States fairly generally throughout 
the war. But coincident with the increase of our material 
strength has gone an attitude of high-handedness towards small 
neutrals and the exercise of pressure which goes ill with our 
traditions as well as inclining to overlook the circumstances 
in which such States are placed. There is no doubt that the 
Government have scored great successes in their dealings with 
Spain and Portugal and Turkey, but people may do well 
to regret the method used, and to wonder whether superiority 
of material strength does not call for even greater generosity 
and magnanimity rather than for the exercise of ‘‘ toughness.” 

Then there is the question of our relations withgPoland. 
This is a matter of great difficulty and delicacy. This country 
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has a twenty-year treaty with the Soviet Union as well as 
our obligations to Poland, on whose behalf we went to war in 
1939. We have given to Poland a pledge regarding her 
frontiers which is quite clear. On July 30, 1941, after the 
conclusion of an agreement between Russia and Poland in 
which the Soviet Government declared that the 1939 partition 
treaties with Germany had lost their force, Mr. Eden handed 
a note to the late General Sikorski in which the following 
words occurred: “ His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom have entered into no understanding towards the 
U.S.S.R. which affects the relations between that country 
and Poland. I also desire to assure you that His Majesty’s 
Government do not recognise any territorial changes which 
have been effected in Poland since August, 1939.’ If this 
note is still the declared policy of His Majesty’s Government, 
then the Poland we recognise is the Poland of 1939. Russia 
now demands security against attack from the west, and 
Mr. Churchill, on February 22, 1944, had this to say 
on that subject : “‘ Russia has the right of reassurance against 
future attack from the west, and we are going all the way 
with her to see that she gets it, not only by the might of her 
arms but by the approval and assent of the United Nations. 
The liberation of Poland may presently be achieved by the 
Russian armies after these armies have suffered millions of 
casualties in breaking the German military machine. I cannot 
feel that a Russian demand for a reassurance about her 
western frontiers goes beyond the limits of what is reasonable 
or just. Marshal Stalin and I also spoke and agreed upon 
the need for Poland to obtain compensation at the expense 
of Germany both in the north and in the west.” Earlier 
in the same speech Mr. Churchill said ‘“‘ Here I may remind 
the House that we ourselves have never in the past guaranteed 
on behalf of His Majesty’s Government any particular frontier 
line to Poland. We did not approve of the Polish occupation 
of Vilna in 1920. The British view in 1919 stands expressed 
in the so-called Curzon Line which attempted to deal, at any 
rate partially, with the problem. I have always held the 
opinion that all questions of territorial settlement and readjust- 
ment should stand over until the end of the war and that the 
victorious Powers should then arrive at formal and final 
agreements governing the articulation of Europe as a whole. 
That is still the wish of His Majesty’s Government.’’ No one 
can quarrel with the admirable sentiment expressed in the 
final sentences of this passage, but although the Prime Minister 
desires to wait until after the war for a settlement of the frontier 
dispute between Russia and Poland he already has fairly fixed 
views as to the nature of that settlement. His discussions 
with Marshal Stalin have led him to support Russia’s claims 
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on Eastern Poland and to support Poland’s claims westward 
at the expense of Germany. Indeed, he reiterated: “J 
must repeat that the essential part of any arrangement is 
regulation of the Polish eastern frontier, and that, in return 
for any withdrawal made by Poland in that quarter, she should 
receive other territories at the expense of Germany, which 
will give her ample seaboard and a good, adequate and 
reasonable homeland in which the Polish nation may happily 
dwell.’”” This prejudging of the issue is unfortunate. It is 
true that we have not positively guaranteed any frontier line 
in Poland, but we recognised the pre-1939 Poland from its 
creation until its invasion by Germany, and if Mr. Eden’s 
declaration of July 30, 1941, means anything at all, we 
continue to do so. If an agreement honourable to both sides 
is concluded between Poland and Russia then no doubt we 
will be absolved from our pledge, but until then the declaration 
of July 30, 1941, must continue to govern the attitude of the 
British Government on pain of forfeiting the confidence and trust 
placed in us by our Polish ally. Russia may desire security 
against the West, but Poland may well ask for security against 
the East. The article in the Atlantic Charter regarding 
territorial changes does not apply to Germany as of right, 
but nobody has suggested that it will not apply to Poland; 
and the question immediately arises, do the inhabitants of 
the Polish eastern provinces desire incorporation with Russia ? 
History records no desire for such incorporation although 
separatist and nationalist movements did exist. Indeed the 
religious composition of those provinces gives a fairly con- 
clusive answer to the question. The White Russians and the 
Polish Ukrainians are mostly either Catholics or Uniates and 
the religious atmosphere of Soviet Russia would hardly be 
congenial to them. These peoples are ethnographically 
related to the Western Russians, but to argue from this that 
they desire to become Soviet citizens is to assume something 
that has yet to be proved. The plebiscites held in Eastem 
Poland in the winter of 1939 may satisfy the Soviet Govern- 
ment and their more uncritical admirers in this country, but 
those who remember the circumstances under which they were 
held, and who also remember the later plebiscites in the Baltic 
States have some reason for denying their validity. The 
case of Poland is regarded in many quarters as a test of 
our good intentions, and it must be disheartening to 
our friends to see The Times advocating a broadening of the 
Polish Government in London so as to include Ministers more 
agreeable to Russian policy at a time when that Government 
is as fully representative as our own Government is, of the 
chief political parties, and is in full touch with the underground 
movement in Poland. Those who deny the representative 
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character of the Polish Government play into the hands of 
Poland’s enemies, and make more difficult the resumption 
of relations between her and Russia which is so urgently needed. 

Lastly there is our policy in Yugoslavia. All our support 
is given to Tito. The Press in this country were 
boosting Tito long before there was any evidence that 
Mihailovitch was behaving in an equivocal way. It is also 
true that Mihailovitch’s communiqués are published in the 
United States’ Press while they are rigidly excluded from ours. 
These communiqués do not give an impression of inactivity 
although Mihailovitch’s resources are necessarily limited. 
He has not received much help from us in the past and now 
receives none : with the result that he has to prevent wasteful 
use of what he does possess. Moreover, he will not do any- 
thing which will invite reprisals on the civilian population, 
a contingency which Tito ignores. Mihailovitch undoubtedly 
has the Serbian people behind him. General Velebit, Tito’s 
military envoy to London, had to admit that the Marshal 
has no following in Serbia, and this was implied in the Prime 
Minister’s latest statement on the subject. Serbian military 
potential is large, and if the Allies were to land in that part 
of Yugoslavia they would no doubt receive valuable support 
from the Chetnik army. All this, however, seems to be 
ignored by the Government. They appear to have forgotten 
that it was Serbian officers who ensured that Yugoslavia 
joined the Allies, and that it was Mihailovitch and his 
Chetniks who started resistance when the country had been 
overrun. The systematic campaign of denigration carried on 
against Mihailovitch in the British Press and its partisan 
attitude towards the whole question of resistence in Yugoslavia 
is something that no one anxious for the good name of this 
country can in any way be proud of. This attitude of in- 
gratitude ill becomes Britain, and may do her irreparable 
harm if it is continued. 

Mr. Eden said recently that one of the aims of our foreign 
policy must be “ to try and maintain a standard of honesty, 
of fair dealing, and of intentional good faith.” ‘‘ Foreign 
affairs,” he said, “‘ are really not so very different in those 
respects from domestic affairs. Human intercourse is based 
on good faith, on the keeping of promises, on honouring the 
pledged word between man and man.” But can that noble 
aim be achieved by our present foreign policy of expediency ? 
Ithink not. Rather it depends upon a return to our traditions 
of 1940 as the moral leader of Europe, remembering that two 
of our most vital interests are the confidence and strength of 
the nations of Europe and the retention of their confidence 
and trust in our ability to honour our word. 

RICHARD FIELDEN. 


EMPLOYMENT POLICY 


THE Parliamentary debate on Employment policy was largely 
a matter of experts. Of the seventeen Conservative speakers, 
almost all were men of some relevant experience except the 
three spokesmen of the Pink-tailed Cockerels or Rising Young 
Redstarts. The fifteen Labour speakers included nine more 
or less representative of trade unions, one ex-Financial Secre- 
tary, and one more or less academic economist. The four 
Liberals were, of course, expert ; all Liberals are. Of the four 
Further Lefts, or Left Overs, Mr. MacLaren has the Henry- 
Georgian key to all knowledge, and Mr. Gallacher the Marxian 
key. The three ministerial orators were a trade union 
organiser, a retired civil servant, and a city man. The 
Little Man or Plain Citizen or Patient Taxpayer was not very 
numerously vocal. 

““ The Government accept as one of their primary aims and 
responsibilities the maintenance of a high and stable level of 
employment after the war.’’ There is a sense in which every 
Government has always had this responsibility ; any Govern- 
ment will be the weaker in proportion as more of its subjects 
find difficulty in earning a living. But the opening sentence 
of the new evangel must mean more than that : perhaps it is 
“the most important principle that has come before the House 
for a very long period. In laying down that it is the primary 
responsibility of the Government to maintain a-high and 
stable level of employment we are turning our back, finally, 
on past- doctrines and past conceptions ’”’ ; that is Mr. Bevin’s 
view. 

According to Sir J. Anderson the Paper is “ at one and the 
same time an announcement of a fundamental change of 
outlook towards these matters and the submission to the 
judgment of Parliament of the pattern of a general policy.” 
There were others who took the same sort of line, and some 
who went rather further. Mr. James Griffiths, winding up 
for the Labour Party, said that “‘ the White Paper begins 
with an acceptance by the Government of a responsibility, 
and a pledge, that they will make it their first and primary 
aim to secure a stable level of employment.” 

This was hardly fair, and certainly the fact that no one 
bothered to vote against the resolution welcoming the Govern- 
ment’s acceptance of its ‘‘ primary responsibility ’’ should not 
be taken as tying any member, still less as tying any future 
Parliament, to the Griffithian, or even the Andersonian, view. 
Just what we tied ourselves to, if anything, it would be more 
difficult to say. The Government has indicated that it can 
hardly be expected to do what it has declared itself responsible 
for doing 
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(a) unless “all countries . . . pursue policies of full 
employment to their mutual advantage ”’ ; 

(5) unless it enjoys “ understanding and support of the 
community as a whole,’”’ with consequent “ efforts of employers 
and workers ’’ and “a rising standard of industrial efficiency ”’ ; 

(c) unless “all will work together to keep the level of 
internal costs down ”’ ; 

(d) ‘“‘workers must be ready and able to move freely ”’ ; 

(e) “if retraining schemes are to be a success there must 
be the fullest co-operation between employers and the trade 
unions ”’ ; 

(f) “‘ total expenditure on goods and services must be 
prevented from falling to a level where general unemployment 
appears ”’ ; 

(g) ‘‘ workers must examine their trade practices and 
customs . . . Employers, too, must seek in larger output 
rather than higher prices, the reward of enterprise and good 
management ”’ ; 

(4) there must be no “ exonerating the citizen from the 
duty of fending for himself,” no “‘ weakening of personal 
enterprise ”’ ; 

(2) “the Government of the day must be able to rely on 
the support and co-operation of the public in applying the 
principles of an agreed national policy.” 

Any fool can get away with murder if he is permitted to 
plant enough alibis beforehand. On the other hand, it would 
be rash to assume that the reservations and conditions remove 
all effect and obligation from the White Paper. Few will read 
it, fewer remember it, perhaps even fewer than reflected that 
heroes are fit to live anywhere ; what will be “‘ remembered,” 
unless we are very careful and very lucky, is that Government 
has promised there shan’t be any more unemployment, 
whatever else happens. 

And of course any fool Government can abolish unemploy- 
ment if it is allowed to establish slavery, or to leave wages to 
the absolute and unmodified control of supply and demand. 
The second method, at least, is not likely to be avowed or even 
attempted. 

There was a time when Mr. Churchill promised that we 
should have no controversial legislation during war-time. 
This June has seemed to most of us to be war-time quite 
noticeably, with great British armies continuously in battle, 
and Southern England continually bombarded. 

And this new stuff about ‘“ the fruits of increased well- 
being” (whatever that means) is certainly controversial ; so 
perhaps the excuse for it is that it is not legislation. 

But it is a kind of super-legislation. Talk of poets being 
the unacknowledge legislators of mankind ! They are nothing 
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to the experts who get Adopted by Coalitions and published 
by His Majesty’s Stationery Office. If this new Employment 
Policy really means something new, if really Employment has 
become a responsibility of His Majesty’s Government in the 
sense in which hitherto Defence, external and internal, has 
been unique, with maintenance of the currency as runners-up, 
then it is a pity His Majesty had no opportunity to assent to 
a Bill to that effect, after 1t had been through all the usual 
stages in both Houses. 

And if in the absence of such a Bill, nevertheless the novelty 
has been established, then that is such a change of the climate 
of opinion within which in the near future all Bills must be 
discussed, as amounts to much more than much controversial 
legislation. 

It may be said that framing a Bill for such a purpose 
would be impossible, absurd, like indicting a nation or damning 
a trade union or fighting an ideology. But if so the more 
necessary was long and wide debate : debate with all members 
of Parliament thinking of nothing else, debate with dozens of 
professional economists in the forum and outside official 
discipline, debate with all men of military age free to decide 
how much attention it deserved, debate launched by a Prime 
Minister full of the subject and clear of his direction, debate 
managed by ministers owing their offices to political confidence, 
debate with an alternative Government in sight. 

Mr. Churchill recently made a handsome admission of 
fallibility, hoping for the avoidance of the old mistakes, while 
conscious of liability to new ones. What was the greatest of 
the old mistakes ? Was there any greater than the promising 
of all sorts of benefits out of war which were neither legitimate 
nor likely objectives of war? Such promises are always 
disappointed ; and then they form one of the great causes of 
the next war. For when the last war can plausibly be said 
to have been futile, its objects unobtained, its heroes frustrated 
and its dead duped, then there is a fatal accession of allies 
to those who denounce all wars and to those who will not 
believe in a near war ; and then our enemies begin to fix the 
date of the next war; and we are lucky if our Opposition 
decides to join in before it is a year old. 

The raising of excessive hopes is the wickedest of policies. 
It is also the silliest: whoever speaks last can always bid 
highest. Mr. Shinwell hastened to point out that a Govern- 
ment committed to the duty of finding Mr. A. employment ata 
preconceived standard of remuneration could hardly avoid 
commitment to finding the same remuneration for Mr. B. 
for whom it might have failed to find employment. 

No one suggested that remuneration in this country should 
be kept down to its present level till that part of the world at 
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present less favoured (roughly speaking all of it except North 
America) should have caught up. Mr. Shinwell did explain 
that the only reason for sending wealth out of the country 
is to exchange it for wealth to bring in. The New Economics 
seem curiously like the nationalist-mercantilism of the 
eighteenth century, or even the fifteenth. Gone is all the 
pre-war stuff about transcending national loyalties. It is 
becoming a common assumption that all investment not 
under the shadow of the Union Jack has been wicked. And 
the Profit Motive seems to flow in through innumerable 
windows much faster than it ever got pushed out of the door. 

All this may raise doubts about one of the promised ingre- 
dients of the Better World, bulk purchases : this is to go on, 
apparently, because the Chancellor of the Exchequer regards 
it “as a means of getting over the difficulty of price levels,”’ 
and the Minister of Production thinks it “ very advantageous, 
if made very cheap, and extremely disadvantageous if the 
price is very high.” Nobody alluded to the risk that great 
bilateral commodity bargains between States might be a new 
factor of instability in international relations. There were 
one or two half-explicit rueful allusions to the possibility that 
foreigners, especially the rich ones, might dangerously resent 
a British Government’s use of all its forces to keep up at any 
rate our standards, on the principle of “‘Damn you, Jack, 
I’m im the boat.”” There were huzzas and hosannas about the 
spreading and prospering of Keir Hardie’s notions in the fifty 
years since he came to Parliament. No one remarked on the 
coincidence that it has been a half-century of continued 
warfare, ever growing in extent and in intensity. 

Another of the inventions from which much is hoped is 
the application to small industrial districts of a littl—an 
undefined little—just enough of that strychnine of autarky 
which is so tiresome when cultivated by Allies, like U.S.A. or 
U.S.S.R., and so deadly when exploited by enemies, like 
Germany and Japan. Sir J. Anderson agrees with Adam 
Smith that though you can grow very good grapes in Scotland, 
you had better look elsewhere for your wine supplies. But, 
according to the White Paper, “‘ it will be an object of Govern- 
ment policy to secure a balanced development in areas ”’ 
hitherto rendered vulnerable by that “natural form of 
industrial development . . . dependence on a single industry.”’ 

“No single Department could conveniently undertake the 
responsibility for formulating and administering the policy 
for the distribution of industry ” ; so it is to be done by three 
Socialist Ministers and Lord Portal and (presumably) their 
successors in office. Nobody seemed to mind. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer assumes that ‘‘ taxation 
must no longer be viewed merely from the standpoint of its 
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effectiveness in raising the necessary revenue ’’—that “ the 
Government would not be committed to a rigid plan of 
balancing budgets year by year.”’ No one seemed very clear 
what changes from established practice this might portend. 
Nor did very many people seem to mind very much about the 
constitutional question : if there really are to be great changes, 
and if the hinge of our constitution hitherto has been annual 
control of Government’s receipts and expenditure, then how 
is the cardinal feature to be preserved after the great changes? 

Government itself may find its freedom slipping. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer doubts “ whether the Govern- 
ment would really have quite as much freedom—as unkind 
people would say—to ‘play about’ with the affairs of 
enterprises under conditions of public ownership as might be 
supposed’; his reasons were not wholly clear, but I think 
deference to Experts was the principal reason. 

Experts are the highlights in the “ pattern of general 
policy.” Bulk purchase, the “proper” distribution of 
industry, budgeting with wider purposes and longer range, 
must all be very dependent on experts. Then there is talk 
of overcharging employers and employed for their insurance 
in good years and undercharging them in bad years, and 
similarly of overtaxing in good years so as to prepare credits 
repayable to taxpayers in bad years. These suggestions do 
not sound as if the experts were so very expert politically. 

But to do them justice, these suggestions are not their 
trump card, the trump card is slump prevention. 

There is the usual modern assumption that what it is 
desired to put across is beyond discussion : “ not long ago the 
ideas embodied in the present proposals were unfamiliar to 
the general public and the subject of controversy among 
economists :”’ so you’re hardly worth arguing with now if 
you don’t find them familiar and uncontroversial. There is 
the usual romanticism of the modernist: “we shall be 
pioneers.” There is the usual appeal from a reality whose 
existence is certain to one which can be only presumed: 
““we must determine therefore to learn from experience,” 
future experience, evidently. 

There are to be a lot more statistics, which is no doubt 
desirable, however tiresome for those who have to supply the 
materia!s. It is not said that there are to be a Jot more 
experts—‘‘ Government intend to establish on a permanent 
basis a small central staff qualified to measure and analyse 
economic trends.”” Nothing has been said about the masses 
of statistics and the platoons of qualified experts in the 
United States, and the odd coincidence that nevertheless 
the economic pendulum swings much wider there than here. 

Our experts are going to see the slumps coming and then 
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warn the Government, in view of its ‘‘ responsibility for taking 
action at the earliest possible stage’ ; and then Government 
will start preventing total expenditure from “ falling to a 
level where general unemployment appears.’’ Such action 
by Government will amount to a declaration that its experts 
in the crow’s-nest have seen a slump coming. No one has 
explained how we are to avoid the hitherto unavoidable effect 
of publicly foreseeing a slump, that you thereby make it the 
more likely. 

Certainly it is intended that as State action increases, 
popular, and even Parliamentary, control of it shall diminish. 
On all these hypotheses of expertness what Government will 
dare to resist qualified advice? And, Parliament having 
approved “ the general strategy for maintaining employment 
.. . the Government of the day must be able to take the 
tactical decisions for which it calls—and to take them quickly.”’ 

Note the military metaphor ; and note that assumptuous 
promptitude and habituation to delegated legislature are now 
breeding delegated and irreversible taxation, or at least 
expenditure: great fun for the chaps who do it. 

Sir John Anderson thinks that the classical economists 
were right, except that they left out the time factor ; it will 
be a pity if we compensate by leaving out an eternal factor, 
Original Sin. 

KENNETH PICKTHORN. 


AMERICAN NEWS 


It is always a little embarrassing to praise a man for qualities 
which you consider desirable and to discover that he is highly 
insulted and insists that the charges against which you tried 
to defend him are true. Something of this kind befell the 
British Minister of Production, Mr. Lyttelton, when in an 
obvious effort to place the United States policies of the past 
few years in the most favourable light, he told a luncheon 
gathering last June that it was a travesty of history to main- 
tain that the United States was forced into the war because 
American sympathies had always been on the side of the Allies 
and Japan was provoked into attacking the Americans at 
Pearl Harbour. 

If American public sentiment were similar to that in 
England there would have been little objection to this sugges- 
tion that Japan attacked Pearl Harbour because she saw in 
the United States a nation which would never compromise her 
high principles and accept Japanese designs in the Far East. 
But the majority of Americans prefer to accept the view that 
they were involved in the war by the Japanese attack and not 
of their own free will. 

Later Mr. Lyttelton corrected his remarks, omitting the 
dangerous sentence about America having provoked Japan, 
but asserting that “the Americans did not wait until they 
entered the war before showing where their sympathies lay 
and the aid they gave to Britain will always be remembered 
with the liveliest sense of gratitude.”” This was almost as bad, 
for it implied that the United States gave aid to Britain out 
of sympathy, and it did not prevent Secretary of State Hull 
from issuing, several hours later, a stern admonition. A 
formal mimeographed sheet was handed out to the Press 
headed “‘ Statement by the Secretary of State ’”’ which without 
any beating about the bush started straight in with the 
remark “‘ Unfortunately the statement of the British Minister 
of Production is entirely in error as to the facts and fails to 
state the true attitude of the United States ’’ both before and 
after Pearl Harbour. The United States was not influenced 
by sympathy for the allied cause but “‘ from the beginning to 
the end was actuated by the single policy of self-defence.” 

One trouble with the British Press and the British Govern- 
ment is that they pay far too much attention to editorial 
writers, columnists and radio commentators, and too little 
to the official record. Editorial and radio comment, sum- 
marised so assiduously by the Ministry of Information 
representatives in the United States, give a very distorted 
picture of what the United States views are. The policies 
which these people criticise may be the very ones which the 
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general public prefer, and which the Administration (since in 
the Jast resort it must depend upon the public) will endorse. 
America is not fighting, as a large group of writers would have 
one believe, for ideological reasons, to establish or destroy any 
particular philosophy of government. America is at war 
because she was attacked. America did not go to war; 
war came to America, overtook and engulfed her though she 
consistently strove hard to keep out. To state this is not 
to be critical or insulting; in fact any statement to the 
contrary, as Mr. Lyttelton discovered, would be strongly 
resented. 

The change in American policy from strict and rather 
irritable neutrality to indispensable material aid was due, 
step by step, to a growing consciousness of her own danger. 
At each stage it was not the maximum but the minimum 
the situation required which was done. It might be well to 
recall some of these steps. When war broke out the President 
immediately took to the air and said: ‘I hope the United 
States will keep out of this war. I believe that it will. And 
I give you my assurance that every effort of your Government 
will be directed to that end.”” The end towards which every 
effort was to be directed was not the defeat of Hitler, but 
seeing that the United States remained at peace. The 
majority of Americans probably wished to see Hitler defeated 
and certainly did not wish to see him triumph; but they 
considered France and Britain perfectly capable of defeating 
him or at the very worst they foresaw a stalemate. They 
felt safe behind Europe’s best army and best fleet. But they 
insisted that the fighting must be done well away from 
American shores and that the United States should be incon- 
venienced as little as possible in the process. 

Together with the Latin American republics a safety zone 
was proclaimed within which the British were asked to do no 
fighting and a joint note of protest was despatched to London 
when the Graf Spee was inconsiderately sunk off Montevideo 
well within the zone. 

The American Neutrality Act forbade American ships to 
enter British and enemy ports, but there was still a possibility 
of raw materials reaching Germany through neutral territory 
which led to the institution of the navicert system and the 
examination of neutral vesse's in various British bases. The 
State Department sent a note to the British Government, 
objecting to this. The British blockade was also applied to 
German exports to neutral countries. The United States sent 
a strong note against this breach of international law “at a 
time when a tendency towards disrespect for law in inter- 
national relations is threatening the security of peace-loving 
nations.” Secretary Hull pointed out that some American 
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importers had already paid for the German goods the British 
were keeping from America, while others could not obtain 
the¥same type of goods from any other country. ‘ My 
Government is therefore under the necessity of requesting 
that measures adopted by the British Government shall not 
cause interference with the legitimate trade of its nationals.” 
As part of the economic blockade the British also opened 
letters sent to neutral countries from the United States, a 
practice which led to the despatch of another note. “‘ The 
United States Government feels compelled to make a vigorous 
protest against the practices outlined above and to express 
the hope that it will receive early assurances that they are 
being ‘discontinued.”’ 

It is interesting and ironical to contrast the attitude of the 
State Department at that time with its present attitude 
towards Spain, Sweden and other neutrals. 

The fall of France created a new situation by placing the 
United States in new danger. The army which was looked 
upon as the best in the world and able to keep war at a distance 
had vanished almost overnight. With its eyes fixed solely 
upon the defence of the United States the Administration 
took four major steps to increase the security of the country. 
First a National Service Act was passed and a vast new 
armament programme inaugurated. Secondly, in view of 
the dangerous possibility that the Axis might by right of 
conquest lay claim to French and Dutch colonial possessions 
in the Western Hemisphere, the Monroe doctrine was 
reaffirmed and strengthened by securing Congressional and 
Pan-American support for its terms. Thirdly, steps were 
taken to secure additional bases from Great Britain in the 
Carribean area and to make certain that the British fleet 
would not, should Britain be forced to surrender, be turned 
over to the Germans. These last two objectives were secured 
on September 2, 1940, in exchange for fifty overage destroyers. 
Britain leased eight bases to the United States and assured 
Secretary Hull through her Ambassador that it was the settled 
policy of Mr. Churchill’s Government not to surrender or sink 
the British Fleet should the British Isles become untenable. 
In giving this pledge Mr. Churchill could not refrain from 
observing “ these hypothetical contingencies seem more likely 
to concern the German fleet or what is left of it, than the 
British fleet.” 

The American Administration had made its inner defences 
secure, but it became increasingly clear that if the Germans 
were able to break through British resistance into the open 
Atlantic, war would be brought perilously close to American 
shores. The British Isles was the keystone in an arch of 
strategic points of which Greenland and Iceland constituted 
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the northern arm and the Spanish and Portuguese Atlantic 
islands and French North Africa, including Dakar, the 
southern. The keystone to this arch was buttressed by 
supplying it with arms, the northern branch of the arch was 
secured by taking over Greenland, but the buttressing of the 
southern branch was not achieved with such success. As 
long, however, as the British held Gibraltar, the southern 
branch was moderately secure and constant pressure was 
exerted upon the Spanish, Portuguese and Vichy Governments 
to prevent them handing over any of their territory to the 
Germans. 

Keeping Britain, the keystone of this outer defensive 
arch, supplied with arms was at first accomplished by permit- 
ting American arms to be bought cash down and taken away 
in British ships, thus avoiding any risks to the United States. 
When British dollar reserves began to run low the United 
States faced a dilemma. By modifying the Neutrality Act 
in the early months of the war to permit the sale of arms for 
cash, France and Britain were enabled to secure them, but 
the legal fiction of neutrality could still be maintained since 
Germany was equally at liberty to buy arms in the United 
States. It was not the fault of the United States, but of the 
British fleet that she could not. It was difficult, however, 
to take refuge in legalistic half-tones if Britain was to be 
supplied with arms on credit. The United States would have 
to acknowledge that the continued resistance of Great Britain 
was vital to the defence of the United States. She would 
have to take sides in the war in order to be able to stay out 
of it. If she did not supply Britain with the arms which she 
needed and could no longer purchase, then Britain might be 
defeated and war lap the shores of the United States. 

The Lease-Lend Act was not passed out of sympathy with 
Britain, nor as an act of intervention. It was passed as a 
measure of national self-defence and as an additional move to 
keep out of war. The Senate Committee’s Majority Report 
approving the Lease-Lend Act expressed the ‘‘ emphatic 
conviction ’’ that the measure was “a practical safeguard 
aimed at keeping us out of war.’’ Former Senator George 
Norris, who voted against America’s entry into the first 
World War, declared the Lease-Lend Act was “ the only 
effective means to keep us out.” Senator Scott Lucas 
exclaimed : ‘‘ We who support this Bill are the real guardians 
of the peace. We are the realistic, hard-boiled avoiders of 
war.” The Act received editorial support for the same 
reason. Last June, in commenting upon Mr. Lyttelton’s 
statement, the New York Times observed editorially, ‘‘ Lend- 
Lease was presented to the country, rightly, as the best hope 
of keeping us out of war, in the sense of keeping our boys at 
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home, by sending our goods to fight for us instead. It was 
widely supported, by this newspaper among others, on this 
basis. And it is conceivable that it would have succeeded 
in its purpose. Japan willed otherwise.”’ 

There was increasing Administration worry in the early 
part of 1941 over that weak southern branch of the outer 
Atlantic defensive arch which were increased by the Bismarck 
episode. This German battleship, though spotted by the 
British Fleet Air Arm, had left Bergen and passed safely by 
the naval base of Scapa Flow, through the channel separating 
American occupied Greenland from British occupied Iceland 
and into the open sea before she was finally sunk. Her 
exploit showed the difficulty which would arise if the Atlantic 
had to be defended from the Western Hemisphere alone. 
Without bases on the far side of the Atlantic the United States 
would never know where a hostile fleet was assembling. It 
had taken five days to track down the Bismarck although it 
was known that she had left on a definite day from a definite 
port. Any measures which prevented the American Navy 
from having to undertake so well-nigh impossible a task were 
definitely measures of self-defence. 

The President expressed this view in a speech declaring a 
state of national emergency made on May 27, 1941. ‘‘ We 
shall actively resist wherever necessary and with all our 
resources every attempt by Hitler to extend his Nazi domina- 
tion to the Western Hemisphere or to threaten it. We shall 
actively resist his every attempt to gain control of the seas, 
We insist upon the vital importance of keeping Hitlerism away 
from any point in the world which could be used and would 
be used as a base of attack against the Americas.”’ In this 
paragraph the President explained why America opposed 
Hitler. 

The key position from which it was vital to keep Hitler 
was Great Britain. ‘‘ Our whole programme of aid for the 
democracies has been based on hard-headed concern for our 
own security and for the kind of safe and civilised world 
in which we wish to live. . . . We have made no pretence 
about our self-interest in this aid. Great Britain understands 
it—and so does Nazi Germany.” In this paragraph the 
President explained why America “ aided ”’ the Allies. 

War began to come closer to the United States. Confident 
of victory Germany began to be brusque with the United 
States. So did her Axis partner Japan. American ships 
were sunk as they helped keep the outer bastion of American 
defence, Great Britain, supplied from the American arsenal. 
On September 11, 1941, the President, in view of the fact that 
American ships were being attacked, gave orders that they 
were to shoot back in defence of freedom of the seas. Congress, 
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moreover, was asked to permit merchant ships to be armed 
and to lift the prohibition in the Neutrality Acts which kept 
American ships out of British ports. 

The Neutrality Act had been designed to prevent provo- 
cative incidents which might arouse the country and sweep 
the United States into war against its real interests. But 
sinkings had occurred despite the Neutrality Act. The 
Germans had, as it were, already revised it. And the United 
States had not been swept into the war on a wave of emotion. 
Every step was taken deliberately and logically and for reasons 
of clearly demonstrated self-interest. 

This desire to avoid war if it were humanly possible was 
the basis of American policy towards Japan. The principles 
of United States policy were officially outlined in a State 
Department compilation entitled Peace and War. They were 
to uphold American rights and the principles of international 
law and at the same time “in keeping with overwhelming 
public sentiment this Government endeavoured to prevent 
the development of a situation which would be likely to 
involve the United States in hostilities ’’ and again, “‘ it sought 
to avoid closing the door to such chances as there might be, 
however small, for peaceful negotiation of differences and 
general pacific settlement.” 

Public speculation prior to Pearl Harbour was not 
concerned over whether Japan would strike at the United 
States, but over the course America should pursue if Japan 
attacked British and Dutch possessions. The theory that 
Japan, with one war on her hands already (with China) would 
deliberately bring the United States into war against her was 
thought fantastic. Japan was held to be anxious to avoid 
war and the discussions ranged over the most appropriate 
form of action the United States should take against her. 
No discussion of a common military policy took place with 
other Pacific Powers. Ifa British declaration of war against 
Japan followed her invasion of Thailand it was suggested that 
the same course should be followed as towards Germany ; 
possibly the American Pacific Fleet might be ordered to shoot 
on sight like the American Fleet in the Atlantic. No American 
statement came anywhere near the categorical promise made 
by the British Prime Minister that if America were involved 
in hostilities with Japan, Britain would declare war within the 
hour. The record is so clear that one can fully understand 
Mr. Hull’s indignation at being told that America had provoked 
Japan into making her attack on Pearl Harbour. 

America did not go to war. War came to America. She 
did not declare war upon any of the Axis Powers until after 
they had, in Japan’s case, attacked her, and in Germany and 
Italy’s declared war against her. She did not go to war 
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because of sympathy for other countries or in order to aid 
them. She was not dragged in by subtle Brtish propagandists, 
international bankers or munitions makers eager for blood 
money. Every step she took was based on self-defence and 
the final declaration of war followed a flagrant act of aggres- 
sion America will not win the war for some other country. 
All countries fighting the Axis will win it together for their 
own mutual good. Mr. Hull’s statement in reply to Mr. 
Lyttelton underscored these points. ‘‘ This Government from 
the beginning to the end was actuated by the single policy of 
self-defence.”” No nation is therefore under obligations of 
gratitude to the United States for the aid it gave the Allies 
before or since American participation in the actual fighting. 
Lend-Lease was not aid given to Britain and Russia for 
sentimental reasons. It was a system adopted in order 
that American materials of war could be used by other 
peoples. There is just as much reason for America to be 
grateful to her allies for using Lease-Lend aid as there is for 
those allies to be grateful to America for providing it. Mr. 
Hull’s insistence at this late stage of the war on the purely 
self-defensive aspects of Lease-Lend should be particularly 
emphasised when the time for a final accounting arrives. 


DENys SMITH. 
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NORMANDY AND RUSSIA 


Vicorous and successful development in Normandy, swift 
and tremendous advances in Russia ; such in brief are the past 
month’s main Allied achievements against Germany in the 
field. 

In Normandy, once our forces were ashore, the strategic 
problem facing the Allied Command was to convert our beach- 
head into a bridgehead, to obtain a deep-water port with 
modern facilities for unloading and transport, and to pile 
up in the bridgehead troops, weapons, munitions and supplies 
in strength sufficient for a major offensive against the German 
field army opposing them. In all these respects Allied progress 
during the past month has been notable. After unavoidable 
initial delays, the American forces on the right of the bridge- 
head struck across the Cotentin Peninsula to the west 
coast and advanced north on Cherbourg. The American 
thrust to the coast and the attack on Cherbourg by land from 


' the south seem to have surprised the Germans tactically ; 


but they soon rallied and resisted fairly strongly in good 
defensive country. Cherbourg fell, however, on June 27, 
and a few days later the last pockets of German resistance in 
the north of the Peninsula were mopped up. Thus within 
precisely three weeks of D-Day, the Allies were masters of a 
port capable of taking big ships at all tides. Much German 
damage to the port installations had to be cleared away and 
repaired ; but the restoration of ex-enemy ports to working 
condition is a field in which ample British and American 
experience, skill and facilities ensure quick results. Once 
Cherbourg was in their hands, the Americans turned south- 
wards in a drive towards the base of the Cotentin Peninsula. 
Other American forces struck west of the River Vire and 
against St. Lo. Concurrently, British and Canadian forces 
on the left of the bridgehead drove south-west of Caen across 
the River Odon (a small left-bank tributary of the Orne) in 
the direction of the Orne itself and also struck at Caen directly. 

Caen, a city of some 50,000 people and the capital of 
Calvados, is of the first importance in Normandy as a centre 
of communications. The seventh port of France with facilities 
for handling ships up to 5,000 tons, it is linked to the sea by 
the Caen Canal, which is about nine miles long and reaches 
the sea at Ouistreham. Caen—that is, the portion of the city 
north of the Orne—was only taken on July 9; but the Fau- 
bourg de Vaucelles south of the river (and on the right bank) 
and the industrial suburb of Colombelles (also on the right 
bank and a little nearer the sea) were still in German hands a 
week later. Even without these suburbs, the loss of Caen 
was in itself a severe blow to the Germans, who had com- 
mitted very great strength to its defence. 
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An ‘mportant contribution to the success of these battles 
has come from the co-operation and flexibility of the British 
and American forces working smoothly and harmoniously as 
a joint team. The Americans enjoyed relative tactical free- 
dom for their operations in the Cotentin Peninsula and their 
attack on Cherbourg because the British and Canadian forces 
in the Tilly-Caen area were containing the bulk of German 
armour. Conversely, American pressure southwards on the 
Cotentin Peninsula and across the Vire forced the Germans 
to move troops to the west and thus contributed to the capture 
of Caen. Throughout the campaign to date the two armies 
in the field have acted with a mutual confidence and a common 
technique of war that augur well for the hard battles still 
ahead. As intimate and remarkable has been Allied naval 
and air co-operation, which has dovetailed perfectly with the 
land forces. 

The fighting in Normandy has been going on in difficult 
country. On the Cotentin Peninsula and west of the Vire 
are extensive areas of natural marsh and swamp which the 
Germans have often enlarged by means of innundations. The 
same thing has happened some five miles or so to the east of 
the bridgehead where the Germans have also opened the 
floodgates near the mouth of the low-lying valley of the 
River Dives. Elsewhere the country is hilly and rolling, but 
not less difficult. Much of Normandy is a land of small fields 
and sunken lanes where every field has a thick hedge bordered 
by a ditch in which the Germans make foxholes covered with 
logs, and from which they have to be dug out, often with the 
bayonet. The orchards are full of machine-gun nests. Often 
advance is only possible from hedge to hedge—and this 
applies to supporting tanks as well as to infantry. The 
frequent copses, spinneys and woods also give good cover 
and must be cleared almost from tree to tree. The Germans, 
who have an excellent eye for the defensive possibilities of 
ground, have seized upon the characteristics and use them 
well for delay. 

Delay has been the German purpose strategically as well 
as tactically. As soon as it became apparent in the early 
days of the invasion that the Allies could not be driven back 
into the sea, the Germans concentrated everywhere on efforts 
to “‘ seal’’ the front, to contain the Allies in the bridgehead, 
and to prevent as far as possible Allied penetration more 
deeply inland. The capture of Cherbourg and Caen and 
advances elsewhere show that the Allied Command have no 
intention of conforming to German desires or relinquishing 
the initiative which is firmly in Allied hands. For the time 
being, however, a certain reserve—to use a term which fits 

the situation better than ‘‘ delay ’’—happens also to suit the 
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Allied book. Among other requirements in the bridgehead, 
we need more room as well as a really good system of com- 
munications behind our lines. This need must lead to further 
efforts at the base of the Cotentin Peninsula to capture 
Coutances as well as St. Lo, and also to an enlargement of the 
bridgehead in the Caen sector. But the fighting which such 
efforts will involve, though contributing to the Allied strategy 
of steadily grinding down German strength, must be distin- 
guished from the major offensive which still lies ahead. 

A main clue to strategy on both sides lies in respective 
strengths. In mid-July the known Allied strength in Nor- 
mandy consisted of seven British, one Canadian, and eight 
American divisions organised in two Armies—the 2nd Army, 
under Lieutenant-General Dempsey, comprising the British 
and Canadian formations; and the 1st Army, under Lieu- 
tenant-General Omar Bradley, comprising the American 
formations—which together formed the 21st Army Group 
under General Montgomery. The British divisions were the 
grd, 15th, 49th, 50th (Northumbrian), and 51st (Highland) 
Infantry Divisions, the 7th Armoured Division (the famous 
“Desert Rats’’), and the 6th Airborne Division. The 
Canadians were the 3rd Infantry Division. The American 
divisions were the rst, 2nd, 4th, 9th, 29th and 79th Infantry 
Divisions, and the 82nd and rorxst Airborne Divisions. 
Besides these divisional troops, there were also many non- 
divisional troops and formations. On the other hand, it 
would be absurd to think that these identified formations 
constituted anything like the whole Allied strength in the 
bridgehead ; and it is interesting to note that on July 15 
the official German News Agency stated—no doubt inac- 
curately—that General Montgomery had 38 divisions in the 
bridgehead. 

German strength in the Normandy bridgehead (as reported 
by accredited correspondents at Allied Supreme Headquarters) 
totalled in mid-July about 250,000 men organised in 20 to 
25 divisions. Of these divisions elements of 11 to 12 had 
been identified on the American front in the west, and the 
rest faced the British and Canadians in the Caen-Tilly area. 
The German formations comprised five S.S. panzer divisions 
(among them the 2nd, roth and rath), one S.S. panzer grena- 
dier division (the 17th), two regular panzer divisions (the 
znd—not to be confused with the 2nd S.S. Panzer Division— 
and the 21st), one Panzer Lehr Division, the 3rd Paratroop 
and another airborne division, one Luftwaffe division, and a 
further eight to thirteen infantry divisions. (The infantry 
divisions identified in action were the 77th, gist, 243rd and 
352nd, which have all been badly battered ; the 711th; and 
the 7o9th, which surrendered at Cherbourg, and the 716th, 
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which was so badly cut up by the British and Canadians that 
what little was left of it had to be withdrawn.) 

The S.S. divisions in Normandy—which are massed around 
Caen—comprise a large proportion of all the S.S. divisions in 
the whole German Army. These formations are the cream of 
the Wehrmacht. They have better equipment and greater 
strength than any other German divisions. S.S. Panzer 
Divisions are armed with the best German tanks—Panthers, 
S.S. Panzer Grenadier Divisions have three battalions of 
infantry to each regiment instead of the normal German two, 
The troops of S.S. divisions are picked men, fanatical devotees 
of Hitler and the Third Reich. Their quality has already 
been shown in Normandy. To a large extent lads who have 
been brought up in the Hitler Youth, it was these troops who 
looted, raped, pillaged, and behaved generally with appalling 
indiscipline during the last days in Caen. As soldiers, however, 
they have been fighting with grim determination and utter 
ruthlessness. 

Besides the 20 to 25 divisions forward in Normandy, the 
Germans are reported to have elsewhere in France and the 
Low countries further troops making 60 to 65 divisions in all. 
Probably the higher figure is in each case nearer the truth. 
So far the risk of another Allied landing elsewhere has pre- 
vented the enemy from bringing forward for action in Nor- 
mandy any significant proportion of the 40-odd divisions 
stationed elsewhere in the West. This situation cannot, 
however, continue indefinitely. As the year draws 
on and Allied strength in the bridgehead increases the 
Germans will be compelled to throw in troops so far 
held in reserve. The choice of the time and conditions in 
which to do this will be one of the major decisions affecting 
the course and duration of the fighting still ahead. 

While this process of consolidation and preparation for 
decisive battles ahead has been going forward in Normandy, 
in Eastern Europe the Russians have been sweeping west 
and scattering German armies before them. The first 
Russian summer offensive against Finland has gone far. 
The second Russian summer offensive has taken quite an 
unexpected course. At its beginning the Russians south of 
the Pripet Marshes stood along a line running roughly 
southwards from just east of Kovel through Tarnopol and 
Stanislavov, where it turned south-eastwards, passing 
through Rumania north of Jassy in its general course towards 
Odessa. North of the Pripet Marshes the Germans stood 
nearly 250 miles farther east along a line from Narva south 
along the eastern side of Lake Peipus through Pskov, 
from where the front inclined south-eastwards to Vitebsk, 
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thence bulging east of the Upper Dnieper as far south roughly 
as Zhlobin, and turning west again near the confluence of 
the Beresina and the Dnieper. With a front so shaped, it 
seemed natural to many observers that the Russians in a 
new offensive should strike in the south, where positions 
farthest west appeared to give them the greatest geographical 
advantage. Stalin and the Soviet High Command, however, 
basing their decision mainly on facts not available to out- 
siders, launched their first summer blow on Soviet territory 
against the German front in White Russia. For the Germans 
the results were disastrous. Massive German positions 
which in the past have withstood the shock and strain of pro- 
longed fighting collapsed in a matter of days. Soon Russian 
armies were pressing west across Poland and had penetrated 
well into Lithuania. The cities and positions of historic and 
strategic importance already captured include Vitebsk, Orsha 
and Mogilev, Bobruisk and Borisov, Minsk (the capital of 
White Russia) and Polotsk, Baranovichi and Volkovysk, 
Vilna and Grodno. In the Pripet Marshes the Germans 
have evacuated the key city of Pinsk and the Russians are 
well on their way to Brest-Litovsk. North of the Pripet 
Marshes the Germans within a matter of days will have lost 
all the ground won since their armies first attacked Russia 
three years ago. In much the same period Soviet forces, 
already across the Niemen on a 75-mile front, will stand on 
the frontier of East Prussia and will probably be fighting on 
German soil. The advance to the Baltic will also be swift. 

Glorious as are these great events for the Soviet forces 
that have won them and for the Allied cause as a whole, 
disastrous as they are for a Germany now far along the road 
to final defeat and downfall, it is nevertheless essential to 
try to appraise what has happened coolly in relation to 
causes and possible consequences. The ultimate cause is 
long sought, hardly won, and most welcome German weakness 
(to which all the Allies have contributed), both in comparison 
with the mighty strength the Germans could muster in 
the heyday of their power some three years ago and also 
by contrast with the huge Soviet forces which three years of 
devoted and self-sacrificing effort have created. A second— 
and as yet still a secondary—cause is loss of morale by German 
units in the field to which surrender by whole regiments in 
the open field and abandonment by commanders amply 
testify. These two causes are manifest. Not less clear 
among the consequences is the fact that the Germans must 
yield immediately the whole area of the Baltic States and will 
have great difficulty in salving the 40 or 50 divisions (many 
of them weak) in danger of being cut off on this front. 

So much is beyond controversy. What is harder to deter- 
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mine is (1) the extent to which the German High Command, 
under the pressure of a three-front war and an immense 
Soviet threat, used the months of spring lull deliberately to 
strip their lines in the East ; and (2) what the Germans hope 
for and are in fact obtaining from their own summer plans, 
That they have made such plans is certain ; and since these 
depend first and foremost on the response of the German 
home public to events the nature and magnitude of which 
it is impossible to conceal, it seems reasonable to hold that 
the German High Command has for once been forced to lift a 
corner of the veil behind which they usually work. In this 
connection a broadcast by Lieutenant-General Dittmar, the 
well-known military commentator on the German Home 
Service, is interesting. General Dittmar said on July 11: 


** We are still absolutely convinced that ” the Normandy theatre 
“ represents the focal point of the whole present situation, and that 
the decision for which the British and Americans are striving 
there . . . may exert the greatest immediate influence on the 
development of operations on all fronts. . . . 

“We are now faced with the all-encompassing and unrelenting 
fact that we are forced to conduct defensive battles on the very 
greatest scale on three fronts. . . . On every one of these three 
fronts we have to conduct these battles against considerable enemy 
superiority in man-power and material fighting strength. ... 
There can be no doubt that this situation . . . faces us with final 
decisions . . . no longer softened by the remoteness of warlike 
happenings.” 

In Russia, General Dittmar continues, the places now named in 
communiqués “‘ are no longer situated somewhere in the immeasur- 
able vastness of eastern space but are geographically near enough 
to bring to our consciousness the threat undoubtedly inherent in 
the advance of the Bolshevik assault armies.” 

Nevertheless, General Dittmar goes on, “‘ it would be in no way 
justified ” to argue that events in Russia “ imply a crisis of defence.” 
On the contrary, what has happened in Normandy and in Italy 
shows that “‘ only certain requirements ” are necessary “ to allow 
a defence, even with considerably inferior resources, to be com 
ducted with prospects of success. 

“ This applies also in the same degree to our defensive struggle 
against the Soviets. . . . On the Eastern Front special difficulties 
stand in the way of the necessary adjustments. The extension of the 
fronts together with the grave inferiority of the forces available for 


the defence will always bring about conditions under which initid 
successes of the enemy cannot easily be prevented. . . . We cal 
truly speak of abnormally unfavourable circumstances in evefj 


respect... .” 
In the East, General Dittmar concludes, “‘ At present evety 
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thing depends on restoring the situation. Straightening of the front 
even on a major scale, will be unavoidable. This task will require 
the utmost exertions.” 


What all this must mean in plain English is that the 
Germans hope by surrendering the outer bastions and con- 
centrating on an inner line not too long for their available 
man-power to be able to safeguard the heart—German terri- 
tory itself—on which all else depends. Whether this hope 
can be realised turns on events. For the moment the front— 
the centre of which the Russians have torn out—still stretches 
about 700 miles from Estonia to the Carpathians. The new 
front from East Prussia southwards to which the Germans 
talk of retiring would be some 400 miles long. Among its 
points of special strength would be East Prussia itself, where 
railways laid out for strategic purposes, the difficult country 
of the Masurian Lakes, and the configuration of the terrain 
along the Polish-East Prussian border, ' offer fone of the 
strongest defensive positions in Eastern Europe. To get back to 
such a line without further and yet more disastrous losses will 
tax to the utmost German fighting power and organisation 
and the capacity of the German Command ; but the advan- 
tages are so great that the Germans will strain every nerve 
to do so. 

As vital as East Prussia at this stage of the war are the 
approaches to Silesia and Saxony through Lvov (Lemberg) 
and Cracow. It is on this sensitive and dangerous front 
south of the Pripet Marshes that the Germans have con- 
centrated the greater part of the forces they have in the East. 
That the Germans are confident that they can check an attack 
in this critical area is suggested by recent reports that Field- 
Marshal Keitel has transferred German Supreme Head- 
quarters to the West, the scene of what the Germans regard 
as the more dangerous British and American threat. The 
speed with which Germany can now be defeated depends on 
the pressure which the Anglo-American armies can bring to 
bear in Normandy and which the Russians can bring frontally 
or from the flank against the German defences covering the 
approaches to Silesia and Berlin. What matters is not which 
Allies can first pierce the black heart of Germany, but that it 
should soon be stilled. 

JULES MENKEN. 
July 17, 1944. 


THE FIGHT FOR MOUNT EVEREST 


WILL Everest, 29,141 feet, ever be climbed by man ? Although 
the outbreak of war caused a temporary truce to be declared 
in the periodic assaults upon the world’s highest peak, interest 
in Himalaya as a climbing ground has increased during the 
past four years. Hundreds of servicemen spending leave at 
the hill-stations of Darjeeling or Kurseong have seen the 
shining snow pyramid of Everest, 85 miles away, from the 
summit of Tiger Hill, above Ghoum, while others who have 
indulged in trekking tours through Sikkim and along the 
borders of Nepal have made even closer acquaintance with the 
mountain worshipped by the hill people as ‘‘ Goddess Mother 
of the Snows.” | 

As the result, interest in the attempts to conquer Everest 
has been quickemed apace, so that when once more the organi- 
sation of climbing parties becomes practicable, the progress 
will be watched with far more enthusiasm than was the case 
during the succession of expeditions between 1921 and 1938. 

It is interesting to note that while the fight for the Poles 
is well over 100 years old, it is really only within the past 
25 years that serious attempts have been made to attain the 
highest point of the globe, a fact which would seem to indicate 
that men’s terror of the heights was much greater than his 
fears of the frozen wastes. Indeed, the story of Himalayan 
exploration itself does not date back for much more than 60 
years, and of the dozen or so peaks with altitudes exceeding 
26,000 feet, not one has yet been climbed by man. 

The story of the various attempts to wrest the crown of 
Everest is one of bravery against odds and the valiant 
attempts of man to accustom himself to conditions prevailing 
at excessively high altitudes. Lives have been lost in the 
struggle, and in 1922 an avalanche swept down on a party of 
15 climbers (three Englishmen and 12 porters) at a height of 
22,000 feet, and nine porters remained under the masses of 
ice. Two years later, Mallory and Irvine were seen struggling 
upwards at a height of 28,000 feet before the mists enveloped 
them and the climbers disappeared for all time. Man’s desire 
for conquest, however, was not dimmed. The struggle con- 
tinued and in 1933 the redoubtable Frank S. Smythe was 
beaten back by the elements when he had attained a height 
approximating to that at which Mallory and Irvine were last 
seen. 

In 1936 and again in 1938 the weather was at its vilest and 
the climbers had no chance of proving their skill. To have 
attempted to continue under prevailing conditions would have 
been suicidal, for as Smythe has pointed out: “‘ Everest has 
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and altitude, but on its difficulties too ; it allows no latitude, 
it defends with every means in its powers ; and its weapons 
are terrible ones ; it is as exacting on the mind as it is on the 
bod ie 

uy assume without hesitation that the attempt to climb 
Mount Everest will be continued. We cannot leave the work 
unfinished.” So wrote Hugh Ruttledge, leader of the 1933, 
1936 and 1937 expeditions, and despite the gap caused by the 
present war it is inconceivable that the attempt to conquer 
the world’s highest peak will be abandoned. 

No one can foresee just when the next expedition will 
leave Darjeeling, for so many things (including the permission 
of the Grand Lama of Tibet) are necessary. It is obvious, too, 
that future expeditions will, of necessity, be composed of new 
personnel, and with the Alps and other European snow and 
ice-climbing grounds inaccessible for so long, it is obvious that 
the post-war generation of mountaineers will, for a time at any 
rate, be bereft of that groundwork of climbing under Alpine 
conditions which is so essentially a part of the successful 
Himalayan climber’s training. Some of the more experienced 
climbers will, doubtless, be available for advisory and tactical 
work, but the “‘ storm-troops ”’ to attack the final citadel must 
be formed of a younger generation of climbers—a generation 
which is now winning its spurs in other fields of conquest. 

Not only will new climbers be essential for the mainstay 
of post-war expeditions, but an entirely new team of porters 
will have to be recruited. The frequency of Everest climbs 
during the past 20 years had resulted in the Sherpas and 
Bhutias, from whose ranks the porters were drawn, developing 
astern mountain tradition of theirown. From boyhood, these 
men had been accustomed to carrying heavy loads across the 
high mountain passes, but they lacked the technical training 
and the vision to make them into first-class mountaineers. 

The Everest expeditions, however, were bringing about a 
change. As Sir Francis Younghusband wrote in his Everest— 
The Challenge: ‘“‘ They have become much more than mere 


ped f bearers of loads : they have developed into real mountaineers. 


Always possessed to some degree of the spirit of adventure, 
that spirit has now developed to such an extent that they 
eagerly rush to join any Himalayan expedition which comes 
out from Europe. . . . The climbers have led the way to 
where they would also like to go. In them, too, has arisen 
the desire to climb Everest. Seeing the Englishmen face 
danger has fortified their spirits. Pitting themselves against 
the mountain has been a splendid tonic for them. It has 
ee them up—set their blood tingling. They are bigger 
men for it.” 


Will the gap in the continuity of the expeditions cause the 
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tradition to be broken? Therein lies the danger. Yet the 
Bhutias and the Sherpas are still finding employment as 
porters for those indulging in Himalayan treks, and although 
the actual mountaineering is absent from these expeditions 
the contact with the elemental principles of a life among high 
places is theirs. 

Although in the past public attention has been mainly 
focussed on the climbers themselves, those taking part in the 
expeditions have been the first to pay tribute to the fact that 
the hill-people formed the real mainstay of the expeditions, 
and General Norton early pointed out that it was on the 
shoulders of the porters that Everest would ultimately be 
climbed. Both Hugh Ruttledge and Frank Smythe have 
penned glowing accounts of the worth of these porters. 

It is interesting, particularly at this stage, to recall some 
of the “‘ tigers,’”’ as the porters are affectionately dubbed, who 
took part in what will always be regarded as the first phase of 
the conquest of Everest and upon whose labours the founda- 
tions for future achievements have been built. Some, such as 
those who perished in the catastrophe of 1922, are unnamed, 
but the names of others are not in danger of being forgotten 
by those who climbed with them and came to regard them as 
fellow adventurers, sharing a great and worthy undertaking. 

Undoubtedly, one of the most famous is Nema Temdrup, 
who is still engaged on porter’s work and recently accompanied 
the writer on a trek along the frontiers of British India and 
Nepal. Nema was personal servant to Sandy Irvine on the 
ill-fated 1924 expedition, and since then he has seved in like 
capacity to Frank S. Smythe on three Everest and two 
Kanchenjunga trips, while he was also a member of the 
successful assault on Kamet. Several times, notably on 
Kanchenjunga in 1930 and Nanga Parbat in 1934, he has seen 
the great peaks exact terrible toll of those attempting to solve 
their innermost secrets, yet those large brown eyes of his stil 
burn with the lustre of one who is happiest when among the 
eternal snows and high places of the earth. Even in 1930 
Temdrup was deemed to be too old to take part in the find 
assault of Kamet and can no longer be regarded as fit fora 
strenous climbing expedition, but the hills are a part of his 
very make up, and during my own brief acquaintance with 
him I found him a companion rather than a servant, a com 
panion with whom one could share and learn to love the 
infinite beauties of the mighty Himalaya. 

Lhakpa Chedi, one of three porters who in 1934 accompanied 
Norton to a height of 27,000 feet, carrying tent and bedding t0 
a point higher than man had ever camped before, is anothet 
Bhutia whose name is writ large in the pages of Everest history. 
Norton has told how at first he had difficulty in persuading 
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men to accompany him to that height, but at last Lhakpa 
Chedi and two others succumbed to his word picture of the 
glory which would be theirs if they succeeded, and of how their 
names would be written in letters of gold in the book which 
would be penned to describe the exploit. 

In 1933, Lhakpa Chedi joined the expedition as messman, 
but once climbing was under way he was no longer content 
with his self-elected réle and asked to take his place among the 
porters again. Once more he was one of the eight chosen to 
carry the camp the highest, but increasing storms caused a 
retreat at a height of 25,500 feet. Lhakpa lost two fingers 
through frostbite in the anxious hours that elapsed before the 
party could regain more sheltered regions, but his spirit 
remained unbroken. He is now in private service on the 

lains. 

, Ang Tarkay, the porter-hero of the 1933 expedition, is also 
serving some master on the plains as faithfully as he served 
those engaged in the struggle against the might of Everest. 
He was one of the party to retreat at 25,500 altitude, yet so 
hardy is this stout-hearted little chap that only a few days 
later he was among the 12 porters who carried a tent to the 
incredible height of 27,400 feet—4oo feet higher than the 
point where Norton had camped nine years previously—only 
to be driven back once more by the relentless Everest weather. 
Hugh Ruttledge has given a pleasing pen-picture of the man. 
“Here,” he wrote, “is a little, quiet, undistinguished looking 
fellow, of whom I have often thought that if you put him into 
a ready-made blue suit, with a purple tie and brown boots, he 
would pass unnoticed in Hackney. Yet he is one of the finest 
porters and mountaineers.” 

These Bhutias and Sherpas have, indeed, made a name in 
the annals of mountaineering that can never be forgotten. 
Naturally good climbers, they have shown themselves quick 
to master the science and technique of true mountaineering, 
and only by their whole-hearted co-operation can explorations 
of the highest places of the world be successfully carried out. 

“The mountain (Everest) must in the end fall to man. It 
cannot escape its doom.” Such are the words of Sir Francis 
Younghusband. It will be for a new generation of climbers, 
both European and Himalayan hill-folk, to bring about such a 
feat in the days when expeditions again become practicable. 


SANTA FE DE BOGOTA 


THE CHARM OF CUNDINAMARCA 


AFTER the suffocating heat of Colombia’s Atlantic seaboard 
what can be more refreshing than the cool temperature of the 
Bogota tableland which the Avianca plane from Barranquilla 
reaches in an hour and a half ? Suddenly raised from sea level 
to a height of over 8,000 feet, we imagine for a moment that 
we have landed on a newly discovered planet ; so different 
are the sparse vegetation and the mountainous contours of 
these invigorating uplands from the colourful warmth of the 
coast. Bogota, founded in 1538 by that persevering Conquis- 
tador Don Gonzalo Jimenez de Quesada, seems emphatically 
a city of the New World, American rather than European, 
although the broad eaves of its red-roofed houses and the 
coloured wooden or curved iron bars guarding latticed windows 
recall the picturesque Santa Cruz district of authentic Seville, 

Immediately to the east of—indeed rising directly out of— 
the crinkled red roofs and brown domes, towers up a steep wall 
of sandy mountain, the Sierra de Guadalupe, flecked with 
groves of pine and eucalypti that give place at the top to 
beetling rock, one of its massive peaks being crowned by the 
famous Monserrate monastery, floodlit at night by far-seen 
illuminations. It is this sheer mass of the Cordillera, often 
veiled with filmy curtains of drifting cloud that render a 
umbrella the necessary walking companion of every Santa 
fereno, that lends the capital of Colombia its peculiar cachet 
and its unique character. 

The Athens of South America, whose total population 
numbers no more than 336,000, may be divided into two parts, 
Santa Fe with its massive stone doorways, ornate baroque 
churches and unexpected ‘“‘ Andalucian ”’ patios, and Bogoté 
with up-to-date baby skyscrapers such as the Edificio de k 
Bolsa, impressive towering banks, de luxe cinemas, stream 
lined National Library, neatly arranged parks and extensive 
garden-city-like suburbs. With the exception of the amor 
phous Avenida de Jimenez de Quesada that leads from the 
Parque (square) de Santander to the two somewhat primitive 
termini railway stations, all the streets in the centre of the 
town are unusually narrow ; indeed, pedestrians are frequently 
in danger of being knocked off the crowded pavements by 
gold and crimson tramcars. These narrow “calles” ané 
“carreras,” all numbered and all running either parallel 
at right angles to each other, are closely lined with glas 
fronted cafés and shops of every description—haberdashes 
that stock gaily patterned U.S.A. ties, coloured shirts amt 
diamond-patterned socks, tailors, their windows draped with 
grey, brown and blue woollen “‘ruanas,”’ innumerable book: 
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shops containing novels such as John Steinbeck’s The Grapes 
of Wrath, or French masterpieces translated into English like 
Proust’s Le Cété de Swann, and clean airy chemists whose 
toothbrushes, Pond’s cream and Vick lozenges alike hail from 
New York. (Palm olive soap, however, is, according to its 
advertisement, home-grown.) 

Noise, recalling big Spanish cities like Madrid and Barce- 
lona, may be described as the leitmotif of Bogota’s existence. 
The jangle of tram bells, the wail of lottery ticket sellers, 
incomprehensible street cries, a blare of taxi klaxophones, 
and the resonant clang of innumerable church bells, all unite 
in creating a cacophonous din which renders ordinary conversa- 
tion between pedestrians something of a difficulty. Pass 
through the heavy padded doors of one of the countless 
baroque churches that nestle at unexpected street corners, 
and this restless riot of sound is exchanged for the somnolent 
tranquillity and peaceful obscurity of Catholicism. A spacious 
but somewhat unimaginative cathedral with grey alabaster 
pillars surmounted by gilded capitols, its domed pillared altar 
forming a kind of oriental kiosk, stands at the side of the 
gigantic Plaza Bolivar—a square of dimensions unusually 
ample even for a Colombian city, while in the adjacent narrow 
Capilla del Sagrario one can admire the exquisite blue and 
gold ceiling and a pair of intricately chased gilt entrance doors. 
Even more attractive is the narrow little church of Santa 
Clara at the far corner of the Plaza, with its high-arched 
ceiling, sprinkled with blue, red and gold scrolls, its scarlet 
walls plastered with deep paintings of saints and martyrs, 
and its crimson pendulum clock. The finest example of 
baroque architecture, however, is afforded by the dark 
richly ornamented church of San Ignacio—close to the 
Palacio de San Carlos, now used as Colombia’s Foreign Office 
—whose crimson and bronze side chapels are framed with 
gilded pillars entwined with richly embossed bunches of 
grapes, while coloured figures of saints and bestarred virgins 
stand above lavishly decorated altars in gleaming shell-like 
niches, their ornate spirals and scrolls weathered by the 
softening hand of Time. In the noisy centre of the town, at the 
side of the leafy Parque (square) de Santander, one chances 
on three unusual baroque churches—the fashionable San 
Francisco with its squat pointed grey tower, its ornate coloured 
plaques in relief, its sea-green gilt-flecked ceiling and its tall 
highly decorated altar, the tranquil bluey-grey Vera Cruz 
where a fragment of the True Cross is encased in silver, and 
Christ is shown hanging on a finewood crucifix with bloody 
gashes at the knees, and the peculiar church of La Tercera with 
heavily embossed walnut wood: altars andfceiling and its 
electrically illuminated wood figure of a realistically tinted 
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life-size Christ in agony, crouched against a pilded background, [| | 
Innumerable Virgins holding Infant Christs in their arms, | ! 
innumerable Cristos hanging mutilated on smooth crosses, | ! 
innumerable painted cupolas over throne-like altars, permeate | & 
the hundred ornate churches of Bogota, the most attractive | 4 
of which were raised in the 16th and 17th centuries by the f ! 
Conquistadores as a link with Catholic Spain. r 
Although the monotonous “ sabana,”’ flat as the proverbial { 8 
pancake, suggests the absence of fine scenery in the vicinity | P 
of Bogota, one need travel only an hour in a snail-like train | P 
to strike due west of the capital an extraordinary gorge f " 
where the high tableland breaks away in eucalyptus and pine. | ‘ 
covered ridges to hot steaming plains and flowery valleys, — ‘ 
Here the Rio Bogotd suddenly forces its way over a sheer | P 
wall of rock in the centre of a lovely green amphitheatre and J '5 
falls in a frothing veil of white spray into a deep cauldron | 5! 
166 metres (about 500 feet) below. Until mid-day it is§ % 
impossible to see the bottom of the gigantic Salto de Tequen- f 1 
dama owing to the fine mist, occasionally tinted by the faint | !o 
hues of an ethereal rainbow, that rises like steam from the § tu 
deep gorge into which the river pours itself. Here—so} 7! 
legend has it—Hunsahua, Prince of Tunfa, and his sister } 
stood on the edge of the dizzy precipice and hurled them. f W! 
selves into the seething void. Suicides, which occur with} P! 
unfortunate regularity in Colombia, still follow their example} Wh 
on the brink of Tequendama Falls, and the white statue of J A! 
the Madonna at the head of El Salto must have seen many 
despairing couples fling their lives away in this senseless} Shc 
fashion. On Sundays, however, the holiday crowd suggests 
gaiety rather than despair, and the laughing picnickers drinking 
bottles of Bohemia beer and taking photographs of one another 
near the water’s edge remind the exiled Englishman of 
Hampstead Heath on bank holiday. In a modern two I 
storied hotel, built on the very edge of this boiling abyss,f tt 
one can enjoy the inevitable ‘‘ huevos fritos ’’ and café con 
leche or dance to the rhythmic tunes of South American 
“Bailes ” played on the radio. The waterfall is now harnessed § {or 
to supply electricity for factories and neighbouring villas. 
Turn south from Tequendama Falls, drop down a pre 
cipitous amphitheatre of Valhalla-like mountains by a cork 
screw road to the mellow sun-scorched “‘ pueblo” of Fuse 
gasuga, a favourite resort in Cundinamarca of rich Bogotanos, 
many of whom have built attractive summer villas for long 
week-ends there. What a warm change from the chill 
plateau! Here under an arching blue sky it is always pleasant 
summer, warm but not too hot, whether one is riding acros 
the tawny prairie-like “‘ potreros ’’ (meadows) inhabited only 
by black and white cattle, or meandering along stone-flaggel 
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paths, laid by Spanish colonisers in the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies, between groves of shady banana trees or high-banked 
hedges gay with brightly coloured flowers. Under a stone 
gateway one passes into an old-fashioned flagged courtyard 
in front of a simple but solid two-storied hotel—la Sabaneta— 
its stone walls covered with ivy, while at the side glistens a 
refreshing alfresco ‘‘ piscina,” overlooked by a broad upper 
gallery where the visitor may take would-be-English tea from 
pink-rimmed Czech china cups under the shameless gaze of 
painted life-size nude females. Behind the hotel a garden, 
rich in orange, lemon and toronja (grape fruit) trees, slopes 
steeply down to a prattling stream, concealed from sight by 
soft green willows and the crimson leaves of Rojas and 
Primavera shrubs, while the lintel of a neighbouring gateway 
is smothered in clouds of purple bougainvillea. Swinging 
slowly to and fro in a chain-hung shaded hammock chair, 
one watches the little green “‘tuminejas,”’ a small bird with 
quivering wings that recall a butterfly, sucking honey with his 
long bill from the heart of blue convolvuli, or listens to the 
turpia’s sweet six-note melody reminiscent of a clarinet. 
Through linteled gateways at the side of the flagged pathway 
one catches a glimpse of green English-like gardens, sprinkled 
with deep red-petalled roses, stiff gladioli, crimson “‘ pata de 
pichon,’”’ multi-coloured snapdragon, while the front of a 
white-washed villa is festooned with yellow “ copas de oro.” 
Alittle bit of heaven fallen to earth from Paradise—such is 
Fusagasuga set in the centre of a craggy mountainous horse- 
shoe in the varied province of Cundinamarca. 
PHILIP ROBINSON. 


A PERTINENT QUESTION 


Lord Glasgow, in the House of Lords on July 20, called 
attention to the great increase in annual expenditure which 
would be required to meet the programme foreshadowed by 
the Government’s commitments for social reform ; and asked 
from what sources H.M. Government proposed to meet that 
expenditure. Unless it could be shown where the money was 
coming from for the large extra expenditure for social reform 
the country might be faced with catastrophe. It was only 


.} Tight that the Government should be committed to the well- 


planned scheme of social insurance outlined in the Beveridge 
Report, but it should not be passed into law until the financial 
Position of the country after the war was known. Other 
expenditure would be required to maintain level prices for 
foodstuffs. Arrears of housing should have priority over all 
other reforms. Lord Glasgow, not surprisingly, received an 


ed evasive reply. 


VOL. CXXIII. Cc 


BRITAIN’S POWER IN EUROPE 


As we face the hazards and the opportunities which the defeat 
of Germany will bring—when the war in Europe stops “ and 
peace breaks out ’’—there is no period in our history to which 
we can more profitably turn for guidance than the decade 
after 1815. History never repeats itself exactly, but it 
contains signposts for those who will read them ; and Castle. 
reagh erected many such posts for us. A great Power had 
been defeated after being a tyrannous menace by reason of 
her ambitious and talented leadership, her own restlessness 
and eagerness for expansion, and her large population—the 
greatest in number at that time among all the nations of 
Western and Central Europe. The menace of France was 
then similar in many ways to the recurrent menace of Germany 
in our generation ; although every French aggressive instinct 
in those days is magnified a hundredfold in Germany of to-day; | | 
and cunning, brutality and deceit are increased a thousandfold, 
Victory came through the doggedness of Britain, her brilliant 
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use of sea power and her cleverly conceived campaigns on} 4 
land ; through the tenacity and resurgent strength of Russia; d 
and through the force of popular resistance which arose in all C 
the oppressed countries as soon as the tyrant seemed so near i 


to toppling. The peace—we can easily remind ourselves— 
was made chiefly by the four main victorious Powers. It is t 
some of the details of that peace-making which are specially 
worth studying. 

The beginnings go back to 1804-5, when the Tsar Alexander f 
sent a scheme for European reconstruction to Pitt. It was 
vague in terms, foreshadowing his Holy Alliance of 1815, and 
suggesting attempts at mediation before any declaration of 
war, and combined action against an aggressor if mediation 
failed. Finally, he suggested that Britain and Russia must 
take the new Europe under special protection as the only 
Powers “‘ who by their position are invariably interested in 
the reign there of order and justice, the only ones who by thei 
position can maintain it, and who, being free from conflicting 
desires and interests, will never trouble this happy tran- 
quillity.”” Pitt replied with much caution, reminding the 
Tsar of the war still to be won, but agreeing that “a mor 
effectual barrier ’’ should be raised in the future and that, on 
the restoration of peace, there should be a general agreement 
and guarantee for the mutual protection and security d 
different Powers and for re-establishing a general system d 
public law. He also pointed out that some of the petty 
princeling States in Europe which had lost their independence 
could not hope to regain it. They were too weak to protet 
themselves and “ could be used to induce other Great Powers 
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to join the Coalition and, at the same time, strengthen them 
for their future task of protecting Europe ’’—not a pretty line 
of thought, but entirely rational. 

Even in those early exchanges of 1804 Britain took a 
severely practical line, anxious for comprehensive alliances 
but shy of sweeping formule and schemes for the regeneration 
ofmankind. Neither Pitt nor Castlereagh would have wasted 
much breath on the Atlantic Charter, the Four Freedoms and 
other fashionable and thought-abandoning recipes brought 
forward to-day. Even when the Tsar persuaded the rulers 
to accept the Holy Alliance the British Government did not 
allow themselves to be deceived by it; they tolerated its 
existence, largely ignored it, and based their policy on the 
solid unadorned alliance which lay behind it. 

Castlereagh recognised that the Big Four must have the 
main say in Europe. But that did not mean uncontrolled 
power to do what each one of them liked, nor combined power 
to over-rule the rights of smaller independent States. He 
recognised, for example, that Russian security demanded the 
acquisition of some Polish territory ; but as soon as Russian 
demands threatened the independence of Poland as a whole, 
Castlereagh opposed them—even to the extent of forming a 
secret alliance against Russia with Austria and with France, 
the ex-enemy. Russia, hearing of the alliance and realising 
that Castlereagh was firm, retreated in her demands. He 
also recognised clearly enough that Europe could not be 
bossed—neither by one Power, nor by four. There must be 
persuasion and co-operation, not dictation. In his own 
words, when replying to a dictatorial scheme put forward by 
Prussia, he said that the scheme “‘ too broadly and ostensibly 
assumed the right to do what may be generally acquiesced in 
if not offensively announced, but which the secondary Powers 
may protest against if recorded to their humiliation in the face 
of Europe.” The language is a trifle involved, but the 
teasoning is clear. In several other papers he suggested that 
the smaller Powers should be persuaded rather than compelled 
to agree to the proposals of the four. He was often defeated 
in this desire, but he sought always to promote it. Even 
before his death he was withdrawing Britain from the Concert 
of Europe because the other partners were set upon dictation 
and upon their supposed right to interfere in other countries’ 
internal affairs. British Ministers—Canning even more clearly 
than Castlereagh—denied the right of dictation, denied the 


af tight of interference, and recognised that an alliance should 


be formed for specific purposes, not with unlimited powers and 
plans. It was in a severely practical way that Britain 
insisted that the Vienna Treaty should be drawn up—to guard 
specifically against a recurrence of French aggression. It was 
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with that purpose that the territorial arrangement was 
devised and that Britain suggested periodic conferences among 
the Big Four. 

What lessons can we derive for to-day ? First of all, many 
will be quick to say that, of all the allied statesmen, Castle- 
reagh was the least vindictive against France; he did not 
wish to destroy but to curb; he opposed dismemberment, 
All that is true, although it should be remembered that after 
France rose again on Napoleon’s return from Elba he was 
much sterner than he had been during the 1814 conversations, 
The fact that France burst out that second time counted 
against her in his eyes. We in our day are faced with a 
Germany which has burst out in major war three times within 
living memory. In any case, Castlereagh took his line not 
from any sentimental regard for France, but simply in his 
desire to make sure that all preventive measures should be 
effective and lasting. He paid more attention to the precau- 
tions which the Great Powers should take among themselves 
than to the measures they should take within France. ‘‘ We 
may hold her down and pare her nails, so that many years 
may pass away before they can wound us.” But such 
methods could not be effective in themselves. They might be 
susceptible to the “‘ hazards of failure that must, more or less, 
attend all political or military arrangements.’”’ Far more 
effective were “ territorial barriers ’’—the strength of the 
Low Countries and other States—and watchful alliances with 
other like-minded Great Powers. 

Let us pause for a moment on the necessary treatment of 
France in 1815 and the necessary treatment of Germany after 
this war. Castlereagh’s signposts guide us only part of the 
way. France at that time had neither the German record of 
repeated aggression behind her, nor the widespread German 
militaristic teaching throughout all classes, nor the corruption 
of youth by State-worship, nor the just hatred of many 
million witnesses of deliberate torture and starvation. Neither 
had she the German General Staff’s tradition—as yet unbroken 
—of preparation for another war; nor the means of secret 
rearmament. To pare Germany’s nails and hold her down, 
far sterner measures will be required. We must be prepared 
for a long and thorough occupation ; for many death sentences 
on all the leaders whom we catch. We must break up the 
German General Staff; enforce the most complete disarma- 
ment, and control German heavy industry and chemical 
industry in their entirety for many years. We must be 
prepared to smash any underground movements. Any signs 
that Bavaria wishes to follow Austria into independence, of 
that the Rhinelanders desire to separate themselves from the 
Prussia which they dislike, should be encouraged. It may be 
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Was | hoped that few honest people in this country or in America 
hong will raise their voices against the absorption of East Prussia 
and parts of Silesia by Poland; the Poles have to make 
iany | sacrifices in the east, they must be recompensed in the west. 
stle- | We have a moral obligation to leave Poland at least as strong 
| not | as she was when she resisted Germany with the support of a 
nent. | British guarantee. All such precautionary methods within 
after Germany are necessary if the cure is to be reasonably effective. 
'.WaS 1 The extent of the defeat, and the ruthless power which we 
Hons. } pring to bear during these concluding months, will help in the 
inted } cure ; the people who went to war in a high emotional surge 
ith a} must know defeat in their towns and homes and hearts. For 
vithin | them, that will be the beginning of sanity. 
€ not Nevertheless, Castlereagh’s approach to the settlement of 
in his | Europe is fundamentally right. What we do to Germany is 
id be | not more important—in the long run, it may be less important 
cal: | —than what we do among ourselves in the rest of Europe. 
selves | How the victorious Powers agree together, how they organise 
We | themselves in security, what bastions they raise against future 
years | German excursions—these are the great problems. 
such It is here that Britain’s influence and Britain’s prestige 
ght be | must be applied—to save Britain, yes; but to save Europe 
less, | also. Our partners will be America and Russia. America’s 
mes, ) Phenomenal industrial power, her gusto, her missionary 
of the impulse, are offset by her complete ignorance in the handling 
s with | of foreign peoples and by her instinctive isolationism. We 
doubt very much whether America will join in a lasting 
rent of political partnership with the guardians of Europe; if she 
y aftet | does join such a partnership she will always leave herself a 
of the loophole, allowing her to be inactive in an emergency if 
cord of } electoral prospects or the “ pressure groups” in Congress 
xermall 1 enforce such inactivity. America, in fact, is more than likely 
ruption | to play the intermittent part in Europe which Britain played 
many | from 1820 to the formation of the Entente Cordiale. That is to 
Neither say, the other countries (including ourselves) will never know 
broket | for certain whether or not America will intervene in an 
f secret emergency. We shall not know it, simply because the 
* down, Americans themselves will not know it. From all this, it 
repared } follows that this country would be wrong to continue playing 
ntencé | second fiddle to America in European diplomacy. The first 
up the | fiddle may not always turn up to lead us. We must play our 
isarma | own part—informing America fully of the reasons in most 
hemical tases, and allowing for her co-operation if it is forthcoming. 
nust be In the east, Russia’s might will be great, but not all- 
ny S18" } powerful, and we should be deceiving ourselves if we ignored 
ence, O} the suspicion which Russian policy excites in the countries 
rom “ of Eastern and Central Europe. The reasons for the continued 
may ™ | ft with Poland, the reasons for Rumania’s prolonged sub- 
Cc * 
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servience to Germany, the reasons for Finland’s tragic decision 
to fight on ; all are to be found in this suspicion of Russia’s 
long-term policy. How far this suspicion is justified is hard 
to say. From past experience and from the programme of 
the Comintern it seems to be more than justified ; but three 
considerations arise. 

One. Taking the long historical view, Russia has many 
times appeared as the steam-roller and has seemed about to 
roll over the European cobblestones irresistibly. It was so 
after the Seven Years’ War; it was so, even more clearly 
apparent, after the Napoleonic wars; it was so at the end of 
last century when Pan-Slavism was in strong vogue. But 
always in the past, when the steam-roller has begun moving 
in times of peace, it has been checked, because the Russians 
have preferred to stay within their own rich world, the world 
they know. In the tussle within Russia between the western- 
expansionists and the fundamental Russian instinct, the 
instinct has prevailed. 

Two. We must remember that Germany very nearly 
defeated Russia in 1941. After the war there will be many in 
high positions in Moscow who will tell themselves that Russia 
cannot afford to rouse a really formidable coalition against 
her ; and such a coalition would inevitably be created against 
Russia if she were to ride rough-shod over European interests 
which are also the interests of Britain and America. 

Three. Russia hides her wounds well, but she has suffered 
much more cruelly and extensively than any other country in 
this war. Some experts estimate that she has lost between 
20,000,000 and 30,000,000 people, including 5,000,000 or 
6,000,000 soldiers, but consisting mainly of the men, women 
and children lost through starvation, neglect and deliberate 
extermination at the hands of the Germans. Industrially, 
her losses are beyond computation. Whole factory areas are 
devastated. Many cities and towns lie ruined on a scale far 
greater than we have known in the Blitzes and far greate 
than even Germany has known so far. Politically, three years 
of German propaganda among collaborators and aftentistes in 
the occupied areas have brought their own problems for the 
Soviet régime. Russia’s first care after the war must be, and 
will be, to repair the damage while ensuring her westem 
frontiers. 

These three considerations do not mean that Russia 
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policy after the war will be entirely easy and equable. Th 
last of them will certainly mean that Russian policy will k 
sour at times; and, it must be remembered that, no matte 
how great is Russia’s innermost desire for co-operation, he 
rulers are much too clever bargainers for them ever to shov 
that desire or for them ever to show Russia’s weakness 
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the months of reconstruction. But the three considerations 
should be borne in mind when the cry goes up that Europe 
is going to be bolshevised or russianised. Russian expansion- 
ism exists; on the other hand, Russian difficulties and 
limitations also exist. Moreover, the mountain of suspicion 
which her previous declarations have created in Europe still 
remains. From all this it follows that this country would be 
wrong to continue playing second fiddle to Russia in European 
diplomacy. We should be wrong, that is to say, to assume 
that Russia is going to have all her own way east of the Rhine 
or that she ought to have her own way there. 

That leaves the part which Britain should play. The 
plain fact at the moment is that Britain’s prestige was never 
higher throughout most of the countries occupied by Germany. 
The people have known tyranny as never before; they know 
that unless the British people had stood firm in 1940 Germany 
would have remained triumphant and would have defeated 
Russia with the help of the divisions which she had to keep 
in the west, facing Britain. After these years of tyranny the 
enslaved peoples are turning to Britain in the hope that 
Britain, with her liberal traditions, will strongly help in 
moulding the new Europe. They look for a lead in the spirit 
of Castlereagh’s words: ‘‘ The interests of Great Britain 
neither require to be asserted with chicane nor with dexterity 
—a steady and temperate application of honest principles is 
her best source of authority.’’ Without such a liberal and 
constructive lead Europe is certainly doomed. 

How may it be applied? First, it must be remembered 
that Britain to-day is even less able than was Britain of 
Castlereagh’s day to lay down the law in all parts of Europe. 
We can neither be subservient to the other Great Powers nor 
ignore them. We can work for the most part only through 
sincere co-operation with Russia and perhaps with America. 
But we must play our full and courageous part in moulding 
the shape of that co-operation ; and often we must take the 
lead. 

When we look at Britain’s needs we find that the three 
most vital are: unity within the Commonwealth and Empire ; 
security in the Atlantic area (including the North Sea and the 
Channel) ; and security in the Mediterranean. The fulfilment 
of these three needs should be our most urgent concern. 

The first is fundamental for our influence in Europe, depends 
upon the power with which we can support our advice, and 
we can have effective power only if we can speak in full 
understanding with the Dominions. 

The second requires the rebuilding of France, the supreme 
task; coupled with the restoration of the Low Countries 
(the ‘‘ barriers’ of Pitt’s days) and of Norway ; and based 
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on the most complete understanding with the rising power of 
Canada and, if possible, with the United States—indeed, 
Atlantic security is likely to interest America more than any 
other problems, and her co-operation on a technical plane is 
probable. The dalliance over the recognition of French 
authority in recent weeks is a clear example of what not to do, 
We waited on America in the belief that America had a policy 
for France. In dealings with France we must for every 
reason of history and propinquity take the lead. To enhance 
the security of the Mediterranean—our third most vital need 
—we must keep in existence the new-formed bastion in the 
Middle East, and confirm our alliance with Greece, Turkey and 
Portugal; and develop our relations with Italy and Spain, 
We can supply industrial goods to all these countries, and they 
can supply us with a part of the foodstuffs we need. 

But we cannot engage only the European periphery. “If 
the Austro-Hungarian empire did not exist it would have 
been necessary to invent it.” Castlereagh’s schemes of 
European security would have failed without a strong Austria, 
How much greater is the need for strength in that region 
to-day when the enemy to it comes not from distant France 
but adjacent Germany? So we must encourage the building 
of alliances among Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Austria, and probably Greece—a group which, through 
Czechoslovakia, would be linked with the proposed three-party 
alliance among Russia, Poland and Czechoslovakia. There 
is something ignominious, to my mind, in the manner in which 
we supported schemes of Central European confederation 
when we thought that Russia favoured them and _ have 
apparently dropped them since Jzvestia and Pravda opposed 
them. I do not favour the grandiose scheme of “ Central 
Union ’’—a block envisaged to stretch from the Baltic to the 
7Egean. Russia has special reasons for seeing in such a block 
a barrier against her. But a smaller confederation, or system 
of alliances, of mainly the Danubian countries is necessary 
for their welfare ; it would be in Britain’s interest and Russia 
would have no valid grounds for objecting to it. Poland 
should be built up, with industrial help, as a stronger Power 
in her own right, shaping her policy in friendship with both 
Russia and the West. ‘ 

So European security would be based on direct British 
strength in the Atlantic and in the Mediterranean ; Russian 
strength in the East; with France and Poland as strong 
buttresses, and with a third buttress in the Danube region. 
Now is the time for British statesmen to begin developing 
Britain’s ‘“‘ alliance potential ’—Mr. Eden’s phrase, and we 
trust it to be his policy, although evidence so far is meagrt 
on that score. Mr. Churchill has envisaged a Council od 
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Europe. The leaders would be Britain and Russia—united, 
as they are, by their 20 years’ treaty—with France as the chief 
lieutenant. The smaller countries would play their part, and 
lend their voices, according to their strength. It is sometimes 
asked : Why should we bother with the small nations ? The 
answer is that the love of freedom burns in them ; Britain’s 
security depends on a free Europe of free nations. Small 
nations who were bullied by, say, the present victorious 
Powers would not resist a future aggressor with the same 
spirit, for the simple reason that they would have less to lose. 

It may be said, especially by those obsessed by the menace 
of Russia, that this sketch of policy leaves many problems 
unsolved and many possible dangers uncountered. So it 
does ; deliberately and advisedly. Policy is the art of the 
possible. Germany’s repeated aggressions have faced us with 
problems enough ; no peace arrangement can entirely remove 
the danger of a fresh excursion. Not to arrange Europe on 
a system of security against Germany would be the worst of 
follies ; and failure to do so would immediately arouse the 
suspicions of Russia, which, as we have said, has suffered the 
most severely of all countries in this war. Britain’s security 
and Europe’s security depends on a free organisation of 
nations, which is the best organisation against Germany or 
any other aggressor. 

We come back to the wisdom of our forefathers, avoiding 
all the cloud-castles of the Utopians and building strongly 
with the materials which lie to our hands. One last warning 
from that time: Britain withdrew from the Concert as soon 
as it became attached to a single ideology. We to-day cannot 
attach ourselves to any single ideology whether of the Right 
or the Left, but must work with all worthy régimes of the 
countries’ own choosing. Otherwise we shall be led into 
interfering with the internal affairs of States—and we shall 
assuredly withdraw once again, to our own undoing and 
Europe’s. We must help Europe in security and in economic 
welfare, not frustrate the development of political life. 

To conclude. We cannot finally create. We cannot 
“fix’’ Europe. We can only go on endlessly building with 
the materials at our hand, and always endlessly watching. 
The price of freedom is eternal vigilance. 


“ A, B,C, ete.” 


“THE KING’S HIGHWAY ” 


For many anxious months our thoughts had been focussed 
on Highway Six, a highway that few of us had heard of 
before General Alexander’s historic campaign. And then 
one morning the whole world was electrified by the news that 
the Allies were at long last moving along another highway 
that led towards the enemy’s heart. That highway is not 
numbered—Sir Henry Newbolt called it ‘‘The King’s 
Highway,” and when I saw some wrecked landing craft on 
the Normandy sands I thought of those lines :— 


“Till the good ship sink 
The mids shall drink 
To the King and the King’s highway.” 


because the young Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve officers 
who had commanded those craft had drunk the loyal toast 
the night before “‘ D”’ day and the King himself had passed 
along the highway the day before. Perhaps it should be called 
“One way highway ’’—a highway reserved for south-going 
traffic. King Philip of Spain, Louis XIV, Napoleon, the 
Kaiser, Hitler, all in turn have found that highway barred to 
north-bound traffic. John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, 
sailed down that highway when the wind and tide served for 
clearing the roadsteads; over 200 years later our Prime 
Minister could choose his exact time of sailing, but the sea 
and the wind on the French coast were still deciding factors. 
Despite man’s ingenuity in harnessing modern scientific 
inventions, providence still has the last word in amphibious 
operations. 

In the long history of war no supreme commander has ever 
had to take such a momentous decision as the Supreme 
Commander of this colossal enterprise took on ‘‘ D”’ day, 
for there was no going back once the signal had been sent out. 
I heard of one man who was quite pleased that the wind 
veered to the north. He was in charge of a self-propelled 
barge. His engine broke down a short way from his starting 
point. He refused a tow, lashed tarpaulins to his two long 
oars and sailed over to France. And, what is more remarkable, 
arrived at the right beach. That story reminded me of those 
skippers in bowler hats, urging their engineers to give them 
the last ounce of steam so that they could be off Dunkerque 
in time in their ferry boats, pleasure boats and coasters. 
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These coastwise sailors are difficult men to beat. 

It is not easy to describe the scene on that highway. | 
felt quite bewildered as we steamed past convoy after convoy 
—some laden with men and machines on their way to joi 
Montgomery; some returning empty, having faithfully 
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discharged their freight. I could hardly believe my eyes 
when we arrived in sight of the French coast. I had seen big 
assemblies of ships for reviews at Spithead, but never anything 
approaching this forest of masts extending as far as I could 
see along the coast. Wishing to get a clearer idea of what I 
was seeing, I asked for some figures and I found that if all 
the ships taking part in the operation were put in line stem 
to stern it would take a 10-knot ship 35 hours to steam past 
them. Yes, the line would be 350 miles long! It was not 
only the numbers that were bewildering ; it was the immense 
variety of types and the fact that nearly every ship I saw had 
been specially built for a specific job. I wished the men who 
had built all those ships and the men and women of our 
factories could be with me on the bridge. They would have 
had every reason to have felt very proud. Perhaps one day a 
book called Bench to Beach will tell the romantic story of a 
weapon, made in a North Country factory, that saved a 
situation in Normandy. One moment we were passing fleets 
of familiar-looking coasters; the next moment flotillas of 
unfamiliar looking landing craft and squadrons of more 
majestic vessels all with that tell-tale bow which betrayed 
their purpose. And everywhere, as far as I could see, mine- 
sweepers of every shape and size keeping the highway safe for 
the never-ending stream of ships. 

My thoughts went back to the earlier days of the war, 
when our fairways at Portsmouth were continually being 
sown with mines of all sorts and sizes. How splendid the 
minesweepers were then, slipping out of harbour quietly at 
dawn and returning at nightfall after each hazardous day’s 
work! No fuss, no publicity, but the fairways kept safe for 
shipping. Now, after nearly five years they were where they 
had always hoped to be—on the highway to France, the 
King’s Highway. 

As I watched those squadrons of landing craft I remem- 
bered the flutter of excitement when the first of a type appeared 
in Portsmouth dockyard. I remembered, too, those early 
commando raids with just a few men and a few small craft. 
Such insignificant operations—yet they laid the foundations 
for the great operation I was watching, because something 
was learnt each time and, though the more ambitious operation 
against Dieppe was not a success, we were profiting now from 
the lessons learnt, bitter though they were. From such small 
beginnings had sprung this great enterprise. 

An officer called my attention to the accurate station- 
keeping, every ship keeping its exact distance from the next 
ahead. I often saw those officers and men when they were 
learning the seamen’s art, and many of them just after they 
joined and were feeling rather strange in their bell-bottomed 
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trousers. Now—to use an old term—they were all prime 
seamen—weather-wise, chart-wise, skilled ship handlers. 

At intervals along the coast I could see battleships and 
cruisers in position to support the army with their powerful 
fire. They had restored a deteriorating situation at Salerno ; 
now they were playing a vital part in this greater operation. 

The boat that took me from the destroyer to one of those 
ingenious amphibians, called a duck, was manned by a 
sergeant coxswain and crew of the Royal Army Service Corps, 
and as soon as I landed I saw further evidence of this complete 
co-operation between the soldier and the sailor when | 
encountered a number of men of the Royal Berkshire Regi- 
ment with an anchor on their arm, the badge of the beach 
parties. I was to see many more of those anchor badges 
during my ten-mile journey along the beach. 

That journey was an unforgettable experience and as 
bewildering as the scene on the highway. The ships’ masts, 
like a deep belt of leafless trees to seaward ; the reconstructed 
road running between the bomb craters, and along the whole 
length soldiers widening and strengthening it ; hundreds— 
no thousands of vehicles—tanks, guns, lorries—and thousands : 
of bronzed splendid-looking soldiers working as though their } | 
lives depended on loading the lorries quickly. | 

As each new picture unfolded on this unforgettable journey — 
by sea and land I became more and more astonished at the J . 
efficiency of the organisation. Every ship I had seen was § , 
working to an exact timetable; every one of those sailors f ; 
and soldiers I saw on shore knew exactly what to do; all { | 
those thousands of soldiers and sailors had to be fed ; every t 
lorry I saw leaving the beach had to reach the right spot in J ( 
the front line. When a naval beach officer told me that his — (¢ 
newspapers were only a day late and letters only two dayslate J a 
I wondered if it was all a dream. u 

On returning to England I saw one small piece of the § | 
organisation that controlled this giant undertaking. It was § s 
one of the naval signal sections. I walked through room after Fs 
room full of Wrens—no knitting, no novels—all absorbed in § b. 
their specialised work. I asked the signal officer how many § it 
were working under him. He replied, “‘ I’ve 540 Wrens and § h 
70 officers and they’ve got about as much as they can manage.” § w 
That set me wondering what the organisation for feeding, hi 
storing and ammunitioning the army in Normandy must be 
like. It was a bewildering thought. 

On our passage home several hundred planes passed over 
us and I said to one of the officers, “‘ The first aeroplanes 
we've seen.”” ‘‘ Yes, God bless them—and the minesweepers,” 
he replied. ‘‘ Hell would have been let loose if those fellows 
up there hadn’t got on top of the enemy’s air.” Yes, I thought, 
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that airway had also to be a one-way highway—and it was. 
Another officer asked me for my impressions and I told him 
of my amazement at the magnitude of the organisation. He 
replied, ‘‘ And what a wonderful example of sea power.”’ 

And when he said that I realised that this had always 
been the ultimate object of all the Navy’s work of the last 
42 years. 

The sinking of the Von Spee, the Bismarck and the Scharn- 
horst ; the crippling of the Tirpitz ; our Mediterranean Fleet’s 
series of brilliant victories against superior forces ; the bitter 
Battle of the Atlantic, and the never-ending battle of the 
narrow seas, fought by the Navy and the Air Force in co-opera- 
tion ; all this was the slow but remorseless process of gaining 
the mastery of the sea so that Montgomery’s army could 
follow in the footsteps of Marlborough’s army, Wellington’s 
army and Haig’s army. Sea power, yes, that is what I had 
been seeing at first hand. WILLIAM JAMES. 


A NEW WRITER 


THE SPLENDID Ext. A novel by G. F. Hughes. (Chapman and Hall, 
gs. 6d.) This is a book by a promising new writer. We say promising 
because, although talent is there, the performance is not yet accomplished. 
Mr. Hughes has not found himself, he is not yet sure of his medium, 
though he will find it. In him we believe we see a new and accomplished 
writer. This work is a very ambitious one. It sets out to give an account 
of the rise, through scholarships, Oxford and journalism of the son of an 
agricultural labourer to the post of Premier. In it there is a sketch of 
Victorian squirearchy, not at all sympathetically given, and an equally 
unfriendly account of a Victorian village school and a public school 
(where a boy says ‘‘ My father is an Earl” to a new acquaintance). 
Oxford is reached and rather harshly presented. The undergraduates 
ate all slackers or snobs or both. Eli leaves in debt, and has to take an 
usher’s place in a faddy, private school where the boys do “‘ what they 
like” and the sneaking atmosphere is deplorable. Dismissed from this 
school he drifts into journalism which is carried on without talent and 
sustained by a series of competitions. He makes money, is called to the 
bar, succeeds, gets into Parliament—the by-election is described, and here 
it is clear that Mr. Hughes does not know very much about politics, or 
how they are managed. Soon our hero marries a very rich woman. On 
war breaking out in 1914 we get the only sympathetic portrait of Eli and 
his generation. He goes into the ranks, refuses a commission, is happy 
and contented and among happy and contented people until he is dragged 
out to be a Minister and, ultimately, for no reason that is explained, the 
Prime Minister. The faults of the book are easy to point out. They come 

from want of practice, from immaturity in thought, from a habit of 
accepting slick criticism as a correct outlook on life. But, in spite of these 


defects, the talent is there and shows in many ways. We look forward to 
Mr. Hughes’ next book. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Editor of the NATIONAL REVIEW 
POST-WAR CADET FORCES 


Sir,—‘‘. . . the Army Cadet Force should have a glorious 
future before it—but on one condition. That a steady policy 
be followed . . . that it does not again become a shuttlecock 


of party politics.” 

The above extract from General Sir Walter Kirke’s 
excellent article on the A.C.F. in your June issue sums up the 
main problem of post-war Service Cadet Forces. 

So far as the Sea Cadet Corps is concerned, the Navy 
League, supported by voluntary contributions, has been 
behind the movement for nearly fifty years. It was not 
until February, 1942, when war conditions made it necessary 
to ask for official support, that the Admiralty assumed respon- 
sibility for the Sea Cadet Corps and the Treasury shouldered 
the major portion of the financial burden. Before 1942 not 
more than about 7 per cent. of the cost was borne by the 
State, and in 1925-27 even this small grant was withdrawn. 
The number of Sea Cadets in 1939 (10,000 omitting those in 
overseas Dominions) was not governed by lack of volunteers, 
but by the funds of the Navy League. In pre-war years the 
annual cost to the Navy League was approximately {£2 per 
capita. 

It is hoped, as Sir Walter says, that the voluntary system 
may continue. Compulsion, which is frequently advocated, 
would necessitate control by the State of Finance and Adminis- 
tration, and the whole splendid movement would “ become 
a shuttlecock of party politics ’’ and of misled public opinion. 
There are other obvious advantages in the voluntary system 
too numerous to refer to here. 

A “ glorious future ”’ and “a steady policy ”’ after the war 
can, it is submitted, best be achieved for the Army Cadet Force 
by a non-party-political association which pledges itself, with 
or without assistance from the State, to maintain as large a 
number of Cadets as its funds will permit. 

Yours, etc., 
J. E. T. HARPER, 

July 7, 1944. - Vice-Admiral. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


THE CIVILISATION OF SPAIN 


THE CIVILISATION OF SPAIN. By J. B. Trend. (Oxford University Press, 
3s. 6d. net.) In his brilliant essay inspired by a stoneware bottle and 
a cigar box, which is contained in his latest volume “ Sing High, Sing 
Low!” Sir Osbert Sitwell gives as one reason for turning his thoughts 
to the islands of Curagoa and Cuba in the New World his feeling that 
“subsequent events have tainted every memory of Southern Europe. 
Who dares now think (he goes on) of Toledo or Madrid or Athens, 
Venice or Vienna, Naples or Palermo or Syracuse? Greek temples 
and mosaic churches, the monuments of the Gothic age, no less than 
those that are Baroque or Rococo, all are liable to be bombed at any 
moment or have, more probably, already been disfigured, while the 
hatred of whole peoples seethes and erupts around them. It will be a 
long time before we cease once more to notice the grin of the skull 
behind every smile that is offered to us. Misery and starvation have 
come to Europe as the fruit of a thousand years of triumphant achieve- 
ment, the stupid have again proved right, the wicked sensible, and the 
ant, the beetle and the rat, rather than the butterfly, the bird of paradise 
and the gazelle, are seen at least clearly to be the patterns that Nature 
holds up for us to copy and extol. And so, to obtain happiness, even 
from our memories, we must turn our thoughts in the direction in 
which men perpetually march and cities grow; westward, to islands 
that, untouched by war, float gently as ever upon their gleaming nacrous 
tides.” Sir Osbert puts boldly and without reserve the esthetic point 
of view, and I, for one, am grateful to him for the pleasure of reading 
the gorgeous descriptions in masterly phrasing that follow this passage. 
Yet, perhaps because less blessed than he with exotic memories and 
deriving less delight from the eye than from the ear, I do not find my 
mental gaze cut off from Europe even by the horrors of to-day: and 
when a book like Professor Trend’s comes my way, I do not find that 
the “ grin of the skull” taints my enjoyment. Rather, I find that the 
calm, historical corrects the despairing, esthetic point of view. 

The Civilisation of Spain, written by the Professor of Spanish at Cam- 
bridge, is one of the latest additions to that repository of much excellence, 
the Home University Library ; and it fulfils perfectly the purpose of 
that series, which is to provide modern knowledge in a form that can 
be assimilated without difficulty and that opens out new perspectives to 
the willing traveller. There is no part of western Europe about which, 
in spite of contacts at many points, we English are more ignorant than 
the Iberian Peninsula: at least, our ideas are coloured by partial know- 
ledge. For some, the word “‘ Spain ” arouses violent political feelings 
due to the unhappy events of 1936, memories of the trenches at Madrid 
and of the bombing of Guernica; for others, it immediately awakes 
thoughts of the South, of guitars, of incredible Granada and vivacious 
Seville, with the lilts of Spanish dances—to me so intoxicating—in the 
music of Bizet, Lalo, Chabrier, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Granados and Falla ; 
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to others, again, it brings up images or caricatures of grandees, armadas, 
grand inquisitors, autos da fe, outrageously dignified hidalgos surrounded 
by humbler people who never do anything to-day, and pictures of 
Philip II in the National Gallery. Yet, while none of these images are 
wholly false, since they rest upon facts, they are uncorrected by wider 
knowledge which would put them into proper arrangement and propor- 
tion. And none need more correction than the purely political and the 
sheer sensual. Toa Spaniard the events of 1936 seem far less incongruous 
than to a passionate northern left winger, while to suppose that all nights 
in the gardens of Spain throb like Debussy’s and Falla’s is a sad 
error. That is where a man with profound knowledge and with the 
power of transmitting it simply and strikingly, like Professor Trend, 
comes in. Nobody could read this short and ‘quite admirably written 
book without obtaining a general background to which all his ideas and 
images of Spain can be referred and a sense of proportion by which to 
correct his exaggerations. And do not let anybody, deceived by the 
word “ professor,” say to himself that this is a typical manual by a 
typical University don, bland, accurate and anodyne. The writer, as I 
happen to know, holds very strong views of his own. By intense convic- 
tion, he has taken the side of the enlightened Spanish Liberals of the 
school of Don Francisco Giner, whom he calls the “‘ spearhead of modern 
Spain”: and therefore, since there is no word for compromise in the 
Spanish language, he belongs to the enemies of other parties in Spain. 
Here, however, his aim is to give a true and reasonable account, without 
advocacy. And no better proof of his restraint can be given than by the 
last sixteen pages of his book wherein he describes the troubles and 
problems which, from 1931 onwards, beset the Second Spanish Republic, 
and the various forces existing in the state while the Spanish people were 
heading for a disastrous civil war. This war he does not describe, and 
only leaves us contemplating its ruinous results, but with the hope that 
the lesson of Don Francisco may yet be learned, namely that salvation 
lies in hard work and the spread of knowledge. 

This little book in many ways answers the simple question : “ what 
is Spain like?” Very early on it describes the land and climate, about 
which many people have wrong ideas. It is worth while to quote from 
this passage. 

“* The whole Spanish peninsula contains many types of land and 
climate, from the olives and vineyards of the Catalonian seaboard to 
the hot ricefields of the lower Guadalquivir, and from the wet 
granite hills of Galicia to the Valencian orange-groves or the palm 
trees of Elche, where it seldom rains. Between these coasts lies 
the great stretch of the lion-coloured meseta or table-land, crossed 
by bright green stripes along the rivers. Some of these rivers have 
broad basins of deep soil. Wheat and fruit, as well as olives and 
vines, will grow in the wide Guadalquivir valley, and the middle 
Douro irrigates cornfields like the cornfields of Lombardy. But the 
common idea of Spain as a fertile, lazy land of summer is true only 

in very few parts. Over most of the country life is difficult, strenuous 
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and poor. Ploughs which would scarcely dent the rich soil of 
England scratch the thin, stony earth of Castile to grow barley ; 
earth is carried up on the backs of men, in baskets, to make a pocket 
for a vine near Denia; water is brought for miles or pumped 
laboriously by a donkey. . . . Over the inlands the climate swings 
between blazing, waterless heat and a long winter of bitter winds, 
and storms and floods of devastating violence. The land has bred 
people of different sorts, but nearly all of them stubborn... . 
Besides differences of climate, Spain is everywhere cut up by moun- 
tains, and the mountains have tended to divide the people into small 
independent groups. This geographical condition of the land has 
been responsible for the most deeply rooted Spanish tradition on 
which nearly all the other Spanish traditions depend: political 
separatism.” 

That is a good text on which to build one’s ideas of Spain. My 
friend, the author, acted upon some years ago when I projected meeting 
him in Spain for a first introduction to the country. He would not let 
me begin with the picturesque south, though he himself was spending 
much time there in company with Sefior de Falla at Granada. I had to 
see the “real Spain,” the backbone. So I went right down to the 
Pyrenees, took the railway which goes from Pau over the Bedous pass, 
and met him on the platform of Jaca, in the bleak, yellow uplands which 
seem so strange a contrast to the smiling greenery of French foothills 
of the Pyrenees. There is nothing languorous about the scenery of Jaca, 
and it is a different approach to Spain than that by the fashionable 
Santander or the busy Barcelona. Trend took me by train, stopping off 
at the austere Siguenza and Saragossa with its black Virgin, to Madrid 
whence, after a few days’ stay, we went on to Segovia across the bleak 
Sierra and in that highly Castilian town—a magnificent cathedral and a 
fantastic castle surrounded by a deep gorge and standing, in the early 
autumn, above an expanse of desolate brown—we took a parting cup 
of sherry from the wineskin in the wineshop and went our ways, he to 
the south and the Alhambra, I to Valladolid, Salamanca and Burgos. 
Well I remember, after an hour in the gloomy splendour of Burgos 
cathedral, standing at dusk on the ramparts to look at the country over 
which Wellington advanced. There were no nightingales or guitars to 
distract me, and in the evening the town seemed plunged in fusty sleep. 
And at Madrid we attended a performance of Calderon’s masterpiece 
La Vida es Sueto, of which every implication is a contradiction of the 
common Northern ideas about Spain, acted and applauded like an opera 
without music. Nor shall I forget one strenuous Sunday when, in the 
morning, a Galician novelist, who met us in the Prado, discoursed about 
Rubens, in the afternoon we visited a Spanish educational reformer 
who had much to say about education, and finally we dined at Botin’s 
off the traditional sucking pig with Sefior Jimenez, the Rector of the 
Casa de Estudiantes, which was founded by friends of Don Francisco and 
conducted on the lines of a college at Oxford or Cambridge ; and at 
this meal the talk was about modern English literature. Such was the 
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Spain to which J. B. Trend introduced me—a hard country and a 
strenuous society for whom bull-fights had as little appeal as football 
cup-ties to the Pre-Raphaelites. I would have gladly seen a little of the 
more glamorous side, had time permitted: but Trend was right. My 
fragmentary ideas about Spain are better composed than most people’s, 

Since a personal experience of this kind is now out of everybody’s 
reach, some equivalent for it can at least be found by reading this book 
and putting themselves, to that extent, in the Professor’s hands, as he 
introduces them first to Roman Spain, then to the Moslem provinces 
and all that the Moslem invasion meant for Spain, and finally to the 
Christian kingdoms and unity won by amalgamation and conquest 
until the great Castilian age began with Ferdinand and Isabel, reached 
its height under that perfect bureaucrat, Philip II, was drawn in every 
detail by Cervantes, and then slowly atrophied for mysterious reasons 
which even the author cannot make clear. What he does make abundantly 
clear is the structure of the Spanish people, of Spanish life and of Spanish 
thought : and no passages are more admirable than his description of the 
highly developed Moslem civilisation which had to be wiped out by the 
monarchs who represented the theological conception of a united Spain, 
and the other description of municipal life in Christian Spain as enshrined 
in the fweros, which one might almost call the municipal by-laws. 
Excellent, too, are the accounts of Philip II’s administration and the 
chapter entitled “‘ The Spain of Cervantes.” But, since I cannot quote 
all, I shall quote from the beginning of the next chapter, “‘ The Hardening 
of the Arteries.” If the reader can imagine it being spoken to him witha 
slight explosiveness of diction, he will get as good an idea as I can give 
him of the author’s personal company on a tour in Spain. 

“* By the middle of the seventeenth century—by the end of the 
sixteenth even—it was clear that something had gone wrong. Spain 
(which from 1580 to 1640 included Portugal) was at last a united 
peninsula: one law, one faith, one sword ; under a king who was 
the first gentleman in Europe, and who rules an empire, in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, America and Oceania, on which the sun never set. 
Yet if we study the faces of a group of those empire-builders—in 
El] Greco’s picture of the Byrial of Count Orgaz, for instance, with 
its gathering of neurotic gentlemen in mourning, surrounded by 
priests and friars—we find a sense of frustration. These men— 
spare in body and dignified in bearing, with pale faces and black, 
piercing eyes—are no laughing cavaliers like the Dutch, overflowing 
with eupeptic satisfaction at being alive, having won their country 
from Spain and a considerable share of the world’s good things, 
even if (as the Spaniards thought) they had lost their souls. The 
men painted by El Greco had also won an enormous share in the 
world ; but its good things, by accident or indifference, had mostly 
slipped through their fingers. They had not lost their own souls— 

far from it—nor their very un-Dutch sense of humour, with the 
reserved twinkle sometimes bursting out into unbridled natunl 
merriment ; but they could never really enjoy the world’s good 
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things, because each was ‘secluded in his castillo interior, the inner 
castle of his mind. Also, they had never really won their own 
country. That country was governed on the most up-to-date, 
centralised system; everything was minutely regulated. Yet it 
was not well managed, and it had fewcomforts. There was Italy, 
for instance: not a nation but a mere geographical expression ; 
and Holland: a collection of heretical provinces built on the mud 
washed out to sea by a great river. Yet in Italy (as Cervantes knew) 
there was good food, and in Holland there was abundance ; but 
in Spain, a great national state with a great empire, there was never 
enough. The men attending the Burial of Count Orgaz were not 
necessarily ascetics or mystics, world-losers or world-forsakers. 
They simply had not had enough to eat. Or at any rate, they lived 
in a country which was underfed.” 
Those thoughts did not occur to me when, without Trend at my side, 
I saw that picture in a small church at Toledo: it is a wonderful but 
dismal work of art, embodying, one might say, the theological idea of 
Spain as seen through the artist’s distorted lens. But, making allowance 
for its humour, I also accept the explanation of under-nourishment. 
With this passage in one’s mind, one follows with extreme interest the 
author’s description of the gradual ossification of this massive structure, 
which was such that, paradoxical as it may seem, Spain was anti-revolu- 
tionary in Napoleon’s day. “It is disturbing,” says our author, “to 
think that Wellington and his British regiments were fighting in Spain 
to re-establish the Inquisition ; yet that is, in effect, what happened.” 
He goes on to say that Spain, which had no seventeenth and no eighteenth 
century in the ordinary European sense, was to have no nineteerith century 
either. Instead there were agrarian and industrial troubles, a sterile 
Carlism, Prim’s coup d'état, another Carlist war, the restoration of the 
Bourbons, and the defeat by the United States. All that Professor Trend 
can place against this on the credit side is the brilliant efflorescence in 
literature and the arts for which the “‘ generation of ’98 ”—the pupils of 
Don Francisco—will ever be distinguished. A list of the writers, artists, 
musicians, composers and philosophers—an astonishing list—is given 
on one page. And if there is one criticism of this book that I should be 
inclined to make, it is that it would have been more in accordance with 
the title if the author had given as much space to this side of Spanish 
civilisation in modern times as he gives to it in the earlier parts of the 
book. As it is, the social and political side rather predominates. I 
should have liked a little more about Spanish music and many other 
elements of “‘ civilisation ” which, however, are notoriously difficult to 
write about in a short space. In fine, it is a wonderful country, and I 
wish I knew it and its people better. Its mysterious quality will always 
be exemplified for me in a scene at Salamanca where, on a 
morning stroll, I found resting in the shadow of a monastery wall a 
camel, a bear and a man playing a trumpet. 


Orto WILLIAMS. 
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THE TEUTONIC KNIGHTS 


THE Teuronic Knicuts. An historical novel by Henryk Sienkiewicz, 
With a preface by Lord Vansittart. (Printed and bound by Thomas 
Nelson and Sons Ltd., and published by the translator, Alicja Tyszkiewicz, 
72 Kenton Court, High Street, Kensington, London, W.14.) The 
great Polish novelist, Henryk Sienkiewicz, was born nearly a century ago 
and was about fifty years old and at the height of his powers when he 
wrote this remarkable novel. Its background is Poland at the beginning 
of the 15th century. The book opens just before the death in 1399 of 
Queen Jadwiga of Poland and closes with the historic defeat which the 
Teutonic Knights suffered in 1410 at Tannenberg in East Prussia. As 
a novel—and a good novel—its interest centres in the first place around 
the life and fortunes of its hero, Zbyszko of Bogdaniec, a young Pole 
who from the earliest years attended his uncle, a Polish knight, in struggles 
against the Teutonic Order, and went on to win a name and fame for 
himself in further fighting. The novelist’s story, however, forms only 
part of the book’s larger purpose, which is to warn Sienkiewicz’s fellow- 
countrymen against unchanging German character and the perennial 
German danger to Poland—and, as five German-made wars in our life- 
time ought by now to have taught us, to all the peoples of Europe as well, 

Although the foundation of the Teutonic Order goes back a century | 
and a quarter to the time of the Third Crusade, the Order first appeared § * 
in north-eastern Europe in response to an invitation in 1226 from Duke 
Conrad of Masovia for assistance against the Slavonic pagan tribe of Old 
Prussians, who were his unruly neighbours. ‘The Teutonic Order was 
then looking for a land where it could use its great skill with the sword to 
carve out dominions which convenient religious pretensions would 
justify it in holding. As Treitschke, the German historian who was also 
an apostle of Prussian nationalism, comments in his sketch of the Order’s 
history, “thus on its very threshold we encounter the secret inveracity 
of the State of the Teutonic Knights.” This hypocrisy of the Knights 
was not the only quality to which Treitschke draws attention. He also 
remarks that “‘a considerable part of their greatness resulted from their 
lack of that kindliness which is wrongfully declared to be an essential 
virtue of the Germans.” The legend of German “‘ kindliness ” was a 
19th-century fiction now long exploded ; for as Treitschke remarks of 
the Teutonic Order, ‘‘ deeds speak for themselves.” 

Some of those deeds form the fabric of Sienkiewicz’s story. The 
Polish knight Jurand, whose estates bordered on territories seized by the 
Teutonic Order, lost his wife when the Germans raided Polish lands in 
times of peace. Before this unprovoked outrage Jurand had treated the 
Germans kindly; after it he exacted great and continuing vengeance. 
Since his prowess as a warrior and the cunning which years of struggle 
against such enemies had taught him made the Germans unable to stop 
Jurand by force, they turned to deceit as a weapon. Jurand had q 
daughter, Danusia, young and lovely when the story opens, who was #” 
lady-in-waiting in the court of the Duchess of Mazovia ; and the Germans 
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planned to kidnap her so as to force her father to surrender himself into 
their power. Even this was not all. Their further schemes included 
refusal to release the girl—on whom one of the leading German knights 
had set lustful eyes—an attempt to substitute a lunatic for her, and accusa- 
tions at the Polish court that the blame for all these horrible events must lie 
on Jurand. In part their plan unhappily succeeded. Jurand did deliver 
himself into their hands. The Germans blinded him, cut off his sword- 
hand, and tore out his tongue so that—an unlettered man in an illiterate 
age—he could never tell the tale of their misdeeds. Only the lust of 
one German against Jurand’s daughter was not satisfied: Jurand, 
though alone and unarmed in the midst of armed enemies, killed this 
monster by catching him in his arms and flinging his body on the bate 
stone floor with such force that the German’s brains were dashed out, 
Nor was this the only way in which the Teutonic knights over-reached 
themselves. Jurand’s daughter had married Zbyszko, the hero of the 
novel; and he relentlessly pursues the Germans in search of his wife 
and father-in-law—and later in vengeance for them. 

Considered as a novel The Teutonic Knights is a vigorous and swiftly 
moving story which will hold or repel readers according as they like or 
dislike narratives of this type. Its pages contain passages of magnificent 
pageantry. The accounts of a hunt in the Polish forests, of a battle with 
axes between Zbyszko and a famous German champion, and of the battle 
of Tannenberg itself are among the great descriptions of action in litera- 
ture. Besides its vitality and force, The Teutonic Knights has warmth and 
depth and uncommon sincerity. The translation is a remarkable piece 
of English prose, which now and then betrays a foreigner’s hand, but in 
the main clothes description, narrative and conversation in varied, easy 
and appropriate dress. 

But to many readers the main interest will not lie merely in the 
qualities of the book as an historical novel. What is most remarkable is 
the acumen with which Sienkiewicz has penetrated to the heart of German 
character and the humility of spirit with which he addresses his own people 
on the enduring, insoluble problem of the Germans. As regards 
German character, here is a conversation between one of the Teutonic 
knights and Duke Janusz of Masovia on an occasion when a delegation 
from the Order is laying complaints against Jurand and other Poles. 

“Your Serene Highness should remember,” says the German, “ that 
our acts of licence only injure laymen and folk who do not belong to the 
German race, whereas your men raise their hands against the Teutonic 
Order, and thereby affront the Redeemer himself.” 

Germans “only injure laymen and folk who do not belong to the 
German race.” In German eyes that, of course, does not matter ! 

What can be done with such people ? Sienkiewicz’s answer is: Be 
strong and do not allow yourselves to be deceived ; but do not yourselves 


seek vengeance. For him, the words which were revealed to St. Bridget 
about the Teutonic Order apply to the German nation as a whole : “ The 
time will come when their teeth shall be broken, and their right hand 
cut off, and their right leg lamed, that they may be convicted of theit 
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sins.” And in this present year of greatness and glory those words are 
in process of being amply fulfilled. 


A DISTINGUISHED ARTIST 


PorTRAIT AND PAGEANT. By Frank O. Salisbury. (John Murray, 
12s. 6d.) In an age when men and great events have been portrayed in 
paint with a lavishness not exceeded even in the spacious days of the 
Renaissance, Mr. Salisbury is among the most distinguished of the artists 
to whom this work of portraiture has fallen. Great men and notables 
on both sides of the Atlantic, great ceremonial events in British public 
life, have been depicted by him with faithfulness, sympathy and imagina- 
tion. In this volume Mr. Salisbury summons up remembrance of men 
and things past in his own life as well as in the life of his time, so much of 
which he has recorded in colour. It is an agreeable tale, kind as well as 
tactful and discreet, but one which does far less justice to its author in 
print than his portraits have done on canvas both to their subjects and 
to their painter. The modesty which is part of Mr. Salisbury’s charm 
has deep spiritual roots. From them have sprung the earnestness and 
insight which, added to great artistic powers, have made Mr. Salisbury 
a prince among painters. 

One revealing passage deserves to be noted and remembered. Mf, 
Salisbury painted the picture of the coronation in 1937, and in reflecting 
on his experiences with this picture he tells his readers that he “ learned 
the true spiritual significance of the Throne and Kingship.” He com 


tinues: “‘ King George the Fifth always bowed to the National Anthem 
and King Edward the Seventh would join in the singing of the Anthem, 
never taking it to himself but regarding it as something beyond 
personality.” Not every people can rejoice in such rulers ; nor would 
many men as familiar as Mr. Salisbury with worldly pomp have the 
unspoilt clarity of vision and true humility required to perceive the 
importance of such incidents and record them. 


